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LITERATURE. 
PINDAR IN ENGLISH. 

The Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar. 
Translated into English Verse by the 
Rev. F. D. Morice. (London: Henry 8. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

Pindar in English Rhyme. By Thomas Bar- 
ing, M‘A., M.P. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

THE growing preference for prose transla- 

tions of poetry is rather a questionable sign 

of the times; it suggests that scholars and 
those who would fain be scholarly are 
getting, to put it plainly, more nice than 
wise. Anybody who can study a great 
foreign poet in his own language, and in 
some degree enjoy the study, knows that no 
translation can replace the original ; that the 
effects of English metres are not like the 
effects of Greek, or German, or Italian 
metres ; in fact that translation is always 
more or less inadequate and unsatisfactory ; 
but it does not follow from this that we are 
to suppose that because a translation into 

English verse falsifies to a certain extent 

the impression of Greek verse, therefore a 

translation into English prose by a com- 

petent scholar must render the impression 
faithfully so far as “it renders it at all. 

Generally speaking, verse that is not trans- 

lated into verse is translated into something 

that is neither verse nor prose, and if by a 

rare good fortune it is translated into articu- 

late harmonious prose, such prose has a 

finish and a method of its own which are 

more unlike the method and finish of the 
verse original than well-managed translated 
verse need be. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that after two such good prose trans- 
lations of Pindar as Mr. Paley’s and Mr. 

Myers’, we should have two in verse, both 

of which are excellent, and one is often all 

but satisfactory. Mr. Morice has translated 
only the Olympian and Pythian odes. Mr. 

Baring, with really admirable energy, has 

gone through all the odes and all the more 

considerable fragments. Mr. Morice, on the 
other hand, has given us a delicate and 
thoughtful little preface, while Mr. Baring’s 
translation is left to make its own impres- 

Sion without introduction of any kind. Mr. 

Morice’s preface shows that he has a clear 

intellectual apprehension of the charac- 

teristics of Pindar’s diction and rhythms 


which a _ translatus has .to set himself 
to reproduce, and his translation shows 


how courageously and inttigently he 
has worked up to the conditions <¢ his 
task as he apprehends it. We are not sure 
that Mr. Baring has asked himself so many 





questions: before he set to work; he allows 
himself in a good many of the ordinary 
commonplaces of English poetry which 
reflection has shown Mr. Morice are dis- 
tinetly not Pindarice ; but such reflection is 
not altogether an unmixed advantage. Per- 
haps we might compare an ode of Pindar for 
splendour and vehemence to a picture of 
Tintoret, and then we might compare the 
way in which Mr. Morice reproduces it to a 
tentative and suggestive etching by a con-. 
scientious and. sympathetic artist, and the 
way in which Mr. Baring reproduces it to a 
free and vigorous woodcut by a masterly 
hand trained—shall we say P—in the school of 
Sir John Gilbert. In one point we think 
Mr. Baring has a decided superiority ; his 
rhymes are much better handled; they 
shift easily over the stanza, and really 
suggest something of the effect in which the 
stress of the voice is shifted in the quantita- 
tive metres of the original. This is especially 
the case in the earlier books; we could fancy 
that in odes like Nemea 4 and 9 the author 
had got tired and allowed himself to slide 
into the cadences of Marmion. But in 
general he keeps to the sound method of 
the English Pindarists from Cowley to Sir 
William Jones, using lines mostly iambic of 
all lengths, and rhyming @ discrétion. One 
could almost. fancy that he had made his 
first acquaintance with Pindar in Heyne’s 
edition, for he does not think it part of 
the duty of a translator to represent the 
effect. of very long lines. Mr. Morice has 
tried to do this, and has always assigned 
the same number of lines to a strophe as 
Pindar; but one result of this is that a 
great many stanzas are too short to have 
much play of rhyme in them, and that very 
often a couplet is printed to be read as a 
single line, though to be sure this practice 
has the sanction of Mr. Swinburne, whose 
mastery of English metre makes it rash to 
question his judgment. Even apart from 
this, it might have been more satisfactory if 
the strophes and antistrophes had rhymed to 
each other; at least if the rhymes had been 
made perceptible on these terms they would 
not have interfered as they do now with our 
enjoyment of such analogies to Pindar’s 
rhythms as the translator has been able to 
reach. In reproducing all classical metres 
in English the first difficulty is to avoid 
making all the feet begin at the beginning 
of a word and end at the end of a word; the 
metrical achievement of Pope is that within 
the narrow limits of the heroic couplet he 
rose above this difficulty altogether. In re- 
producing Latin lyrical metres there is a 
further difficulty how to find words made up 
of syllables distinctly long or short. In re- 
producing Greek choral metres the difficulty 
is to find a series of distinctly short syllables. 
The curious thing is that this is harder for 
some reason in prose than in verse. In 
prose of any pretensions to be sonorous we 
find two, or three, or four, or five short 
syllables coming together quite as often as 
in Pindar, in whom we think this difficulty 
is less unman le than in the lyrical 
parts of Attic tragedy, If Milton had had 
successurs, the rugged choruses of Sam- 
son Agonistes are enough to show that 
metres with an iambic base or trochaic 
might have become as plastic in their hands 





as rugged metres with a dactylie base be- 
came in the hands of the successors of 
Stesichorus. As it is, Mr. Morice has often 
done really well, as here :— 

“ Fate Divine alone crowns hopes witha happy’end, 


Fate, than eagle winged, or dolphin that cleaves 
the brine, 


Swifter far. At her touch the haughtiest must 
bend : 
Fadeless fame to others must all at’ her will re- 
sign. 


But quit we biting censure’s strain. 
Far off I marked, how ill the slanderer’s plight, 
Archilochus, that battened on his spite :— 
Wealth and wisdom meetly blent were choicer 
boon to gain.” 
This is a strophe from the second Pythian. 
Here is an epode from the sixth Olympic :— 


“Soon as on seven-fold pyre the corpse had sunk in 


me, 

Spake in Thebes Talaion’s son ‘I mourn my 
army’s pride, 

Warrior both and seer!’ 

claim 
Syracuse's hero-child, this glad procession’s guide. 

No wrangler am I, on striving intent, 

Yet loudly I'll swear, such truth to declare 

Unflinching, and the Muses sweet assent !” 

The last two lines of this afford a specimen 
of a class of metrical effects which are more 
English than Greek, and which Mr. Morice 
perhaps uses rather too freely, though they 
have here and there analogies in Pindar; 
but on the whole both rhythms may be said 
to be well constructed and well managed, 
and to give a good deal of the effect of the 
original. It is rather ungracious to point 
out in what both come short; but sucha 
good translation as Mr. Morice’s deserves to 
be so handled that it may be a stepping- 
stone to one yet better. When we have said 
that Mr. Morice’s rhythms are well con- 
structed we have said our worst of them. 
Pindar’s metres are not constructed : 
“ Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore,” 
so Horace says. He says too:— 
‘Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.” 

If Horace had had the advantage of 
writing after Boeckh, he would perhaps 
have expressed his sense of the difference 
between the varying strophes of Pindar and 
the set stanzas of Alcaeus and Sappho a little 
differently ; but in substance he is right. 
In one way Pindar is a very elaborate poet, 
as in one way Thalberg is a very elaborate 
composer ; but both one and the other do 
with a full mind and a highly trained sense 
of beauty what an ordinary improvisatore 
does with an empty mind, out of a memory 
stuffed with phrases he takes to be fine. Any 
respectable Greek who had won at any Greek 
games, and who chose to pay for it, could 
in ordinary cases have an ode of Pindar’s to 
take home with him ; if by aecident he was 
kept waiting, Pindar naively included an 
apology for delay in the overdue ode; and 
this rapidity of production implies not that 
Dissen’s elaborate. explanations are over- 
strained, but that it was easier to write the 
odes in the fifth century B.c, than to explain 
them in the nineteenth century a.p. The 
obscurity of Pindar is like the obscurity of 
Mr. Browning: both give us the must 
which is too rich to let them wait till it has 
run into clear wine: only Pindar’s wine- 
press is filled with what might almost be 
called wild grapes. His art is very rich, 


Nor lesser praise may 
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but its elements are extremely ‘primitive. 
But to return to Mr. Morice: one point in 
which his most Pindaric strophes are per- 
ceptibly un-Pindaric is this—the lines do 
not rush together as Pindar’s do, for his 
line almost always ends witha monosyllable 
and always with a long syllable, whereas the 
last syllable of each of Pindar’s lines is 
common, and for the most part the last word 
is polysyllabic # and this is the more impor- 
tant, because, as Mr. Morice has seen, it is 
characieristic of Pindar to begin with a long 
syllable for choice. These remarks apply 
especially to the earlier part of Mr. Morice’s 
work ; as he got on he allowed himself more 
liberties, and slipped back into more fa- 
miliar, less un-English metres. Even Mr. 
Swinburne has used purely English cadences 
for the choruses of Hrechtheus, which in 
other respects are more correct than those 
of Atalanta. In the last ode which Mr. 
Morice has translated, we find perhaps his 
completest success :— 


“I pray thee, queen of splendour; city of peerless 


grace, 
Persephone’s home; O thou that on thy tower-clad 
hill 
Dwellest, fair queen, beside the streams of pastoral 
Acragas ! 
Propitious greet with favours of Heaven and 
men’s goodwill, 
The crown at Pythios’ festival that glorious Midas 
won, "4 
And welcome him victorious in that fair art of 
old 
That Pallas found when wailed the Gorgons bold, 
And-she to music set their dismal moan. 


For maiden-shrieks and hiss of horrible snakes she 
heard 
Forth flowing in plaintive strain with weary 
anguish fraught, 
What — as Perseus did to death that sister-triad’s 
j third, 
And ruin to the hosts of Seriphos’ island brought : 
An1 blindness therewithal he poured on Phorcus’ im- 
mortal race ; 
And Polydectes rued the gift, the son of Danae 
gave 
To him, perforco that made her wife and slave ; 
When headless lay Medusa fair of face, 


Slain by the hero sprung, they say, from a golden 
rain! 
But, when from his peril she had saved her 
champion dear, 
Maiden Athene fashioned then the flute with its 
varied strain, 
To echo back the wailing that smote upon her 
ear, 
As clamorously forth from fell Euryale’s maw it 
came, 
So found the goddess,—and forthwith on mortal 
man bestowed, 
And named the strain her ‘ many-headed mode,’ 
Memorial fair of each frequented game.” 


This is very nearly as good as can be hoped 
for. We have only space for the first strophe 
of Mr. Baring’s version, which, as usual, 
looks, and to some extent is, more diffuse 
than Mr. Morice’s. 


“I pray thee, splendour-loving queen, 
Most beauteous city known to mortal ken, 
Seat of Persephone, 
Who on the sheep-fed banks of Akragas 
Inhabitest a hill where goodly mansions rise, 
Benignantly 
Receive with kind assent of gods and men 
For noble Pindar this his Pythian wreath 
And eke himself who has 
Victorious over Hellas been 
In that sweet art which great 
Pallas Athene first produced wherewith 
To imitate 
With skill the savage Gorgons’ lamentable cries.” 








Both translators are more than competent in 
point of scholarship: and if we judge their 
translations as English and forget for the 
moment that they are in verse, there is little 
fault to find with either, except that Mr. 
Baring is generally a little too flowing and 
sometimes a little too flat, and that Mr. 
Morice sometimes, in his effort to follow 
Pindar’s abrupt and condensed way of writ- 
ing, uses a strained phrase where Pindar had 
psed a phrase which was direct’ as well as 
pregnant, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
uses a hackneyed metrical turn, while all 
Pindar’s metrical turns are fresh. 
G. A. Smcox. 








The Southern States of North America: a 
Record of Journeys. By Edward King. 
Illustrated by J. Wells Champney. (Lon- 
don: Blackie & Son, 1875.) 


Mr. Kine’s Record of Journeys is the out- 
come of a sensible idea, and it is well 
carried out in detail. Modern books of 
travel in America are but too often sad 
trash. They either deal only with the: 
outermost surface of things—the food and 
lodging, oaths and drinks, to be enjoyed in 
the big hotels—or the spirit that runs 
through them is so rampantly political as 
to be blind to scenery, life, or manners. At 
one time we have a man, whose knowledge 
of American history seems to begin with 
the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law, speak- 
ing as if the destruction of that institution 
was the greatest crime that had ever dis- 
graced the white races; at another, a per- 
son fiercely enamoured with the newest 
fashions in social theory seems inclined to 
call the nature of things to account for 
having assumed the responsibility of per- 
mitting the prairies to exist, which must, 
according to some modern lights, be, as time 
goes on, the abode of an aristocracy. 

There is no folly of this kind in the book 
before us. The author and artist have 
visited nearly every important city and 
town in what were once the slave-holding 
States. The journey was one of business, 
not of pleasure only. They were engaged 
by the publishers of Scribner’s Monthly 
Magazine to furnish to that periodical “an 
account of the material resources and the 
present social and political condition of the 
people of the States formerly under the 
dominion of Slavery.’’ Much of the pre- 
sent volume appeared first in that periodi- 
cal; but the magazine articles have been so 
far re-written, expanded, and curtailed as to 
form almost a new work. 

We can have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the best, if, indeed, it be not 
the very best, book on the Southern States 
that has appeared since the civil war. It is 
not overburdened with statistics, but there 
are a good number given, mingled in such a 
way with more digestible food that, contrary 
to the wont of figures, they have a tendency 
to linger in the memory. The negro ques- 
tion and the horrors of the subjugation of a 
white race to the uneducated servile popu- 
lation are frequently touched upon, not so 
severely, indeed, as some of us who live 
outside the web of American politics may 
think needful, but still facts are given which 
to those who remember the past can convey 





but one meaning.. The fragmentary details 
of the acts of the New Orleans “ carpet- 
baggers ”’ and the blacks whom they misled, 
which have appeared in the newspapers, are 
all that most Englishmen know of one of the 
most shameful acts of corruption and tyranny 
which have disgraced the modern world ; of 
the details of this strange history of fraud 
and wrong Mr. King is far too sparing. He 
is evidently himself too honourable to have 
any sympathy with the sham patriots who, 
far more than the war, have brought ruin on 
one of the fairest spots in the Union. There 
is no reticence, indeed, as to the effects of 
the new rule—there he is plain enough. It 
is the causes that are left in comparative 
shadow. 

How far there can be a moral justification 
for that act of the Northern Government 
which gave the slaves, throughout the re- 
cently-subdued South, the franchise on the 
same terms on which it had been held by the 
former ruling race, it may probably be im- 
possible for us, strangers to the land, to de- 
termine. No one but a very ignorant or a 
very prejudiced person could use the word 
right in the matter. It is obvious that men 
for the most part utterly illiterate, and far 
less acquainted with the rudiments of poli- 
tics than a Dorsetshire farm-labourer or a 
Norman peasant, could until their intellec- 
tual condition was much improved have'no 
political rights except the right common to 
all human beings of having protection given 
to them as to their persons, earnings, and 
property. If, however, in the dangerous posi- 
tion in which the rulers were placed, they 
found it to be a political necessity to give to 
these unhappy persons, at once and without 
any preparation, the full powersof citizenship, 
it was both a political and a moral duty to 
take some steps for preserving them from 
becoming the victims of those political 
hucksters who have overrun the South and 
brought wellnigh endless misery on the old 
inhabitants. Nothing of the kind seems to 
have been even tried. The moral support 
of the Government, as far as we can gather, 
has been almost uniformly in favour of those 
who were leading the black men astray 
from order and common sense. That a re- 
vengeful spirit has prompted this we do not 
believe, though there is much that would 
give countenance to such an idea. Far less 
criminal causes have wrought the evil. The 
population of the North are, as a class, 
ignorant of the manners and habits of the 
South. They knew that the Southern land- 
holders and traders had been fanatical sup- 
porters of slavery with all its sin, shame, and 
waste. They believed, and perhaps rightly 
—no Englishmen, and but few Americans, 
have the means of telling whether it was 
right or not—that there were no means ol 
making a clean sweep of this: giant abomina- 
tion, except ‘by raising the negro to com- 
plete political equality with his late master. 
Had this been all we do not believe that 
very serious results would have followed. 
but the hungry adventurers who rushed 


South to fill their pockets used the Negro 
for their own ends imflamed his uninstructed 


mind with »2 sorts of wild and impossible 


dreares, induced him to enter the political 
hsts in deadly opposition to the best and 
most thoughtful of the white race; and not 
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content with this, having saddled the State 
with an overwhelming load of debt and no 
little crime, they represented to their friends 
and the Government in the North that the 
fault for these things rested not with them- 
selves and their coloured allies but with the 
whole mass of the lately-conquered whites. 
Northern Americans do not believe these 
things now; they have discovered the 
roguery of the “carpet-baggers”’ and their 
followers, and, except sometimes when 
men of a low sort can make a little 
political capital by it, the Southern whites 
are not denounced as wholesale mur- 
derers, the enemies of all progress and 
civilisation. It is, however, but as yesterday 
that the change has come. Less than a year 
ago you might hear and read the most savage 
nonsense concerning the defeated party, told 
in the simplest good faith. 

The insults heaped upon the white people 
of New Orleans have been such that literally 
thousands, many of them among the most 
highly educated and virtuous of the com- 
munity, have found their old homes unbear- 
able, and have fled from them with the 
wrecks of their fortune. Mr. King does not 
endeavour to disguise this :— 

“ With the downfall of slavery, and the advent 

of reconstruction, came such radical changes in 
Louisiana politics and society, that those belonging 
to the ancten régime who could flee, fled; and a 
prominent historian and gentleman of most hon- 
ourable Creole descent told me that among his 
immense acquaintance he did not know a single 
person who would not leave the State if means 
were at hand.” 
The fact is, that Black government, manipu- 
lated at every tarn by dishonest Whites, was 
a degrading form of servitude, such as it has 
but rarely fallen to the lot of man to endure. 
A military despotism is no fresh thing in the 
Old World or the New. Surely, if Republican 
institutions could not be worked without 
bringing the very name of representative 
government into contempt, it would have 
been far better, far more worthy of the con- 
querors themselves, to govern openly and 
avowedly by the sword till better times 
should come, rather than, by forming a 
Government out of some of the lowest of 
the inferior race, to wound for*ever the 
pride of men who had fought as only heroes 
fight for a cause which, bad as we hold it 
to have been, was from their point of view 
a struggle for liberty and the dearest rights 
of country and home. At times Mr. King 
becomes almost poetical when dwelling on 
the sufferings of the former ruling class in 
Louisiana. We quote his words, as in all 
seriousness we believe he rather under- than 
over-states the true condition of things :— 

“These faces — expressing deeper pain, pro- 
founder discontent than were caused by the iron 
fate of the few years of the war! One sees them 
everywhere ; on the street, at the theatre, in the 
salon, in the cars; and pauses for a moment, 
struck with the expression of entire despair—of 
complete helplessness, which has possessed their 
features. Sumetimes the owners of the faces are 
one-armed and vtherwise crippled; sometimes 
they bear no wounds ur marks of wounds, and are 
in the prime and fulness of life; but the look is 
there still... .. The struggle is over, peace has 
been declared, but a generation has beon doomed. 

e past has given to the future the dower of the 
Present; there seems only a dead level of un- 
inspiring struggle for those going out, and but 





small hope for those comingin. That is what the 
faces say ; that is the burden of their sadness.” 

We must not lead our readers to suppose 
that the conflict between North and South 
and the after miseries which followed in the 
train of that sad tragedy are one of the main 
features of the volume. It is true that these 
things crop up frequently as they must 
needs do, considering that many of the places 
spoken of have hardly yet recovered them- 
selves from the material ruin caused by the 
war. <A great part of the book is made up 
of lively and freshly-written accounts of 
natural scenery and descriptions of towns 
and cities. English people have a fancy that 
American towns are nearly all alike, except 
that some are bigger than others. This is a 
delusion which reading the present book 
will go far to dispel. 

The chapter headed “ The Mineral Wealth 
of Missouri” is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, though by no means the most picturesque, 
in the book. It is evidently not intended to 
be, and certainly is not, a scientific treatise ; 
but there are few Englishmen who take 
interest in mines and metals who will not 
be pleased by Mr. King’s graphic description 
of this wonderful region. Much excuse 
should surely be made for the comic exagge- 
rations in which certain Americans indulge 
when a plain and simple statement of fact 
is so surprising. The author, however, is a 
person of culture whose knowledge of things 
is not bounded by the Atlantic. How comes 
it then that he has printed such a sentence 
as this :—‘ The elder England is fading out ; 
her iron fields are exhausted, and her pro- 
ducers growl because American iron-masters 
can at last undersell those of England?” 
Did Mr. King never hear of Middlesborough 
in Cleveland or Barrow-in-Furness? Wehave 
one most serious complaint to make against 
a book the reading of which has given us 
almost unmixed pleasure. There is no index. 
This is very cruel towards the serious student, 
who is sure frequently to require to turn back 
to its pages, and is extremely unjust to the 
author, whose book cannot take the place it 
deserves as a work of reference when there 
is no key to it. The engravings which 
illustrate the text-on almost every page are 
with few exceptions good, and, contrary to 
one’s experience of illustrated books, they 
improve towards the end. Some few are 
really of a high order. Note especially “ The 
Old Market at Lynchburg” (552), and 
“The Hawk’s Nest’? (683). The one 
entitled ‘“‘ The Low-Country Planter lived in 
a luxurious but careless way” ought not to 
have appeared. It is not good as a sketch, 
and, though its meaning is clear enough, it 
does nothing towards the illustration of the 
matter in hand. Epwarp PEAcocK. 








The Constitutional History of England, in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Vol. II. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1875.) 

TuHE first volume of this history closed with 

the Magna Carta of King John. The 

present volume continues the account of the 
changes and advance of the constitution 

down to the deposition of King Richard IL, 

and contains four chapters (xiv.-xvii.) of 


the work. In the first the author goes 
through the period between John’s Magna 
Carta and the death of Edward I., in which 
the chief events are the re-issues of Magna 
Carta by Henry III., the Provisions of 
Oxford, Simon de Montfort’s Parliament of 
1265, the Confirmation of Charters in 1296, 
the Parliament of 1295, and the Articuls 
super Cartas of 1300: all of which are 
described and commented 6n, as well as 
several important statutes affecting the 
tenure of land; and here the author traces 
the process and variations, and determines 
the personal agencies in the political struggle 
of the period. Cap. xv. describes the ma- 
chinery and powers of the royal and other 
courts of the kingdom, particularly the Par- 
liament and the character and qualification 
of electors ; and treats briefly of the judicial 
system, and the Army and Navy. Cap. 
xvi. continues the history of the kingdom 
and its constitution from the accession of 
Edward II. to the deposition of Richard II. ; 
and cap. xvii. is devoted to an examination 
of the King’s revenue and prerogative during 
the whole period embraced by this section 
of the work. The limits of the volume are 
well chosen: the entry upon the rights 
extorted from John is fitly contrasted by 
the forcible extrusion of Richard II., whose 
notions and assertion of high prerogative 
were then quite foreign to the spirit of the 
times. It is pleasing to reflect that although 
the doctrine of tyrannicide had then an 
English authority * as high at least as that 
of Macchiavelli in the sixteenth century, it 
was not put in practice against John ; and 
the deaths of Edward II. and Richard II. 
cannot be said to have been national acts. 
The author has evidently not sat down to 
compose the work with preconceived no- 
tions, nor has he selected official docu- 
ments and historical narratives to support 
his own views. His volume of Select Charters 
published in 1870 was a fit and necessary 
prelude to the present work, but the docu- 
ments there given were far less vared in 
their natures than those now brought for- 
ward, In the volume now under notice 
the author goes through the Statutes of 
the Realm, the Parliamentary Rolls, the 
Foedera, the Acts of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
the publications of the Record Commission, 
the various histories and chronicles of 
England (including those known as the 
Rolls Series), besides some MSS. and the 
printed works of authors of repute. Mr. 
Stubbs has spared no pains to collect from 
these sources materials for his work; and for 
almost everything he gives his authority in 
a foot-note, and often the words of the pas- 
sage, so that a reader may judge of the 
value of the conclusion in the text ; and the 
students of the present and future genera- 
tions will hence learn how and by what 
steps the English people acquired and main- 
tained the freedom which has made their 
country so great; and will find that a his- 
tory of England is not, what many a former 
compilation has proved, merely a collection 
of biographies of kings and accounts of 
their wars. It should be added that foreign 
antiquarian treatises have been laid under 

* John of Salisbury’s Polycraticon, lib. 8. c. 20, is 
quoted by Mr. Stubbs; but there is a stronger passage 





in the preceding chapter. 
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contribution to illustrate English institu- 
tions and practices. 

The origin, constitution, and powers of 
our Parliament are of course largely treated 
of. They (down to the end of the reign of 
Edward I.) were the subject of a very in- 
teresting volume by Mr. Homersham Cox, 
published in 1868, which displays much 
original research ; and on some obscure points 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Stubbs have come to the 
same conclusions. For instance, both com- 
bat the inference in the Report on ‘the 
Dignity of a Peer that in those early times 
only boroughs which were of the royal 
demesne returned representatives to Parlia- 
ment; and both agree that the inference 
was not warranted by ‘facts, and show 
that many of those boroughs which made 
returns were not of the royal demesne; Mr. 
Cox taking his evidence from the Hundred 
Rolls, and Mr. Stubbs from the Parliamen- 
tary writs. While on this point, documents 
are quoted by both authors from which they 
again coneur in thinking that the Lords’ 
Committee came to a wrong conclusion. 
That Committee (Report 1. 19; see also 
216, 217) said that “extraordinary aids are 
sometimes described as granted cwrialiter, 
importing :probably that the grants were 
made by an assembly convened for the pur- 
pose of the King’s great Court, and that the 
aid was there regularly granted.” Mr. 
Stubbs. and Mr. Cox believethat “ curialiter ” 
should be translated “courteously” (mean- 
ing I suppose by way of gratuity and with- 
out ‘being under any obligation), and in 
support of this view Mr. Cox cites a letter 
by Henry IIT. in 1254, printed in Royal and 
other Historical Letters, temp. Henry IIL., 
Rolls Series. This letter, which is at page 
336 (not 338) of vol. ii. of that collection, is 
not so much in favour of Mr. Cox’s con- 
struction as his version of it would make 
out; it is only of equal force with the 
other documents brought forward by him 
and by Mr. Stubbs in which the expression 
occurs. At pages 233 and 234 Mr. Stubbs 
cites two writs where the King says that the 
citizens, burgesses, and other prudhommes 
of cities and burghs} granted a subsid 
“curialiter et gratanter.” At p. 279 he 
quotes a writ which states that the knights 
and other of the commonalty of the county 
of Salop “curialitatem et subsidium . . . 
non ratione alicujus servitii sed sponte et 
graciose . . . fecerint.” Ina document of 
1282, given at p. 454 of the Select Ohar- 
ters, the King speaks “de curiali subsidio 
quod nobis promisistis.” Now, in the penul- 
timate example “ curialitatem ” and “subsi- 
dium” are in apposition; and the King 
promises that by reason “ curialitatis et sub- 
sidii . . . nobis gratiosé facti,” no future 
claim as of right should accrue to him; and 
in the last example the citizens of Hereford 
are said to have promised a “curiale subsi- 
dium.” It may be asked whether, as a 
“subsidium ”and a “curialitas” are in the 
same document used as convertible terms, 
the subsidium would be said to be granted 
“ curialiter ’’ in the sense of “ courteously ;”’ 
and pee if = curialitas et subsidium” 
were only a subsidy courteous! nted, it is 
further described ms given “ thar et gra- 
ciosé ;”” and whether,the promise of a mere 
‘courteous’? subsidy would warrant the 





royal writ, at p. 454 of the Select Oharters, 
commanding payment on pain of process 
against the bodies and goods of the pro- 
misers. Writs of summons for the model 
Parliament of 1295 invoke the principle that 
that which touches all should be approved 
by all. But this form was only used for the 
prelates, and was never repeated. The 
King’s necessities were great, and as he had 
recently raised much money by arbitrary 
measures, hence perhaps the use of peculiar 
words. 

Apropos of the Statute De Donis, it may be 
as well to correct'the slight mistake at page 
121, where King Edward I. is said to have 
re-settled the Earl of Gloucester’s estates ‘‘on 
the Earl and his heirs, which ‘brought them 
under the operation of the Statute De 
Donis ;” whereas the statute does not apply 
to a grant in fee simple, and Dugdale’s state- 
ment shows that the grant was in special tail, 
viz., to the Karl and ‘the heirs of his body by 
Joan of Acre as'to‘the English estates, and 
to him and her and ‘the issue of their two 
bodies as to the Trish estates. And even 
if the estates had been regranted to the Earl 
in fee, he could not,.as a tenant in chief, 
have aliened without licence from the King. 

In treating of ‘the King’s revenue, Mr. 
Stubbs touches ‘slightly on the Jews, but he 
does not refer to'the once much mooted ques- 
tion of their power to hold real estate. 
Bracton (folio 18a) says that they may take 
it. Henry III. forbad it by an ordinance 
of his fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth year, which 
seems to have escaped the researches of 
Prynne, and to have been first noticed by 
Tovey (Anglia Judaica, p. 188). It is not 
uncommon to find in early grants of land 
authority for the grantee to alien to all ex- 
cept Jews (and religious bedies). This pro- 
hibition might be either for conformity to 
the order of Henry III., or to the restric- 
tions of the Statutwm de Judaismo, or so as 
to prevent the lands from being affected by 
the King’s tallage on Jews. About sixty 
years ago there was grave legal consultation 
before a Jew ventured to complete his pur- 
chase of a freehold estate in a southern 
suburb of London. 

In commenting on one of the petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament in the first year of 
Edward III., Mr. Stubbs seems to feel a 
difficulty ; he says :— 

“The 133rd prays that those who by their 
demesne authority, that is, by the right which 
they claim as landlords, without assent of Par- 
liament, impose new taxation and so ‘ accroach to 
themselves royal spe in points established in 
Parliament’ may be condemned to penalties of 
life, limb, and forfeiture. To this obscure demand, 
which the King perhaps understood no better 
than we do at this day, the answer is ‘ Let the 
common law run as has been accustomed :’ possi- 
bly the complaint proves the inadequacy of ad- 


ministration, but the practice is as unlawful as 
can be.” 


The words “auctorite demesne” (here 
translated ‘“‘demesne authority, that is, the 
right which they claim as landlords”) mean 
simply “their own authority.” Possibly 
some of the things forbidden by the Statutes 
of Marlebridge and Westminster I. were in 
the minds of the petitioners; but death, 
mutilation, or forfeiture would hardly be the 
penalties invoked against merely landlords’ 
oppressions. May not Roger de Mortimer 


‘be covertly alluded to? Im the instrument 


of the Exile of the Despensers in the pre- 
ceding reign the same phrase “accroaching 
to themselves royal power” is several times 
used. At the beginning of the reign of 
Edward III. the acts of Mortimer, who 
usurped authority much as the elder De- 
spenser is said to have done, were the sub- 
ject of complaint, and Walsingham (i. 192, 
Rolls Series) says that he “ usurped royal 
power.” 

The oppressive right of Purveyance was 
doubtless a very ancient privilege of the 
English Kings. The curious extract from 
Archbishop Islip’s (MS.) Remonstrance to 
Edward III. (Stubbs, ii. 534) refers the 
initiation of the abuse of it to Edward II. 
Mr. Stubbs thinks the right akin to the 
Fodrum or Annona militaris of the Frankish 
Kings: John Milton, in his Commonplace 
book, also suggests this origin. 

The important influence which ‘the Black 
Death of 1849 had-on the condition of the 
people and on agriculture is not forgotten 
by Mr. Stubbs, but the entire results he 
thinks it will be difficult to ascertain. On 
this subject Mr. Seebohm’s papers in the 
Fortnightly Review contain some valuable 
statistics. The depopulation caused (I find 
from a manuscript register of the Priory 
Church of Ely) the union of the parishes of 
All Saints and St. Gilesin Cambridge. The 
Bishop’s charter of 1365 states that the 
parishioners of All Saints are for the most 
part dead by pestilence, and that those of 
St. Giles have died; and that the nave of 
All Saints is rninous, and the bones of dead 
bodies are exposed to beasts: so he unites 
All Saints and St. Giles. What took place 
in Cambridge doubtless took place in other 
towns. 

Mr. Stubbs is of opinion that barons 
were summoned to Parliament ratione tenu- 
rae. Although some determinations by the 
Lords’ Committees of Privileges have not 
been favourable to claims by reason of 
tenure, it is noticeable that old and modern 
patents of creation seem unconsciously to 
vindicate the old theory and practice, by 
adding the name of a place to the name of the 
patentee; thus supposing a territory to be 
owned by the grantee of the title, in respect 
of which territory the writ of summons may 
issue. 

In commenting on the subject of obliga- 
tory knighthood, mention might have been 
made of the Statutwm de Militibus (for- 
merly considered as of 1 Ed. II., but which 
Mr. Morgan Nichols in Archaeologia, vol. 
xxix. p. 192, shows to be of 6 Ed. I), 
because it absolved tenants of the ancient 
demesne in respect of their lands there, 
and provided for certain cases of socage 
tenure. 

The important Articuli super cartas of the 
28 Ed. I. were most likely preceded by 
petitions and debates. A contemporary roll 
(in private hands) has come under my 
notice, which shows that sore things were 
asked which the document on the Statute 
Roll does not grant, and that other articles 
were modified. 

The waxt of an index is severely felt; but 
it is uf course reserved for the concluding 
volume. The arrangement of the work may 





perhaps preclude the possibility of having the 
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ear or period placed.at the head of each page ; 
ut in future editions, reference would be 
facilitated by giving in the “Contents” a 
separate linefor each section. Statutes should 
be referred to in the ordinary way, and not 
by the volume and page of an edition which 
few people have. The works of Bree, 
Nicolas, and! Twiss: give opportunities for 
ing the rather narrow notice of the 
office of Lord High Admiral ; and the office 
of Constable of England might be men- 
tioned. The labour in compiling this volume 
must have been very great; never before 
have so many authorities been cited in so 
small compass. for the purposes of a his- 
tory of the Constitution. of England; and 
much more spaee than is now at command 
is required for doing justice to Mr. Stubbs’s 
researches and conclusions. The preceding 
remarks are barely more than.an indication 
of the contents, and notes on a few points 
in. this: section of a work which henceforth 
will be a. standard work of reference on its 
subject. A. J.. Horwoon. 








The Lost Gospel and its Oontents; or, the 
Author of ‘Supernatural Religion”’ refuted 
by Himself. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
M.A., Rector of Honiton. (London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1876.) 


Ir would be easy to underrate the value of 
this work. It does not profess. to be more 
than an argumentum ad hominem in reference 
to the author of Supernatural Religion. It 
does not attempt to account for the pheno- 
mena that meet us in the relation of the 
Gospels to the early Christian literature, 
but is confined to the merely polemical 
object of rebutting the conclusions drawn 
from them. Consequently it does not go 
much into detail. It lays no claim to re- 
search. It touches only in the slightest 
way upon any other writings besides those 
of Justin. The only acknowledgment in 
the preface is to Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, for their permission “to make some- 
what copious extracts ’’ from their translation 
of these im the Ante-Nicene Library. All 
this had to us, we confess, an ominous 
look, and our first impulse was to ask 
whether the work ought not to have been 
a short article or pamphlet rather than a 
volume. And yet, after a more careful in- 
spection, we think it will perform a useful 
and not unneeded function. : 

The position taken up, regarded as an 
argumentum ad hominem, seems to us quite 
sound. While maintaining that it is not 
sufficiently shown that the fathers of the 
second century used earlier Gospels than our 
own, Mr. Sadler thinks it ‘‘ proved to demon- 
stration that, if they have quoted earlier 
narratives, those accounts contain, not only 
substantially, but in detail, the same Gospel 
which we now possess, and in a form rather 
More suggestive of the supernatural.” We 
agree with him that this is an indisputable 
proposition, both in regard to the early 
writers, heretical as well as orthodox gene- 
rally, and especially in regard to Justin, who 
is the chief subject for examination in the 
present volume. Divergent inferences from 
the facts we do, indeed, find in the Ebionites 
on the one hand and in the Gnostics on the 
other, but no divergence that any one would 





call material: in the facts themselves. To 
us, as to Mr: Sadler; this appears strange, 
when: we remember—first, that our Gospels 
dp not profess to be at all exhaustive records ; 
secondly, that there were certainly other 
Gospels current besides: our own, and along 
with them, as: Papias: leads us to infer, a 
broad stream of unwritten tradition. Con- 
sidering the variety of sources that were 
open to them, it is surprising that the addi- 
tional details collected ont of the early 
writers, whether authentic or not, should be 
so scanty, and that all the main discrepan- 
cies should be found within the Canonical 
Gospels themselves. 

We: think, however; that quite apart 
from his: pelemical object, Mr. Sadler has 
done good service. He alludes himself, in 
the preface, te: his position as a “ parish 
priest,” engaged: in active work. And, 
thouga we may be inclined to regret that 
so much of English theology should be 
written under circumstances so adverse to 
thoroughness:of execution, there is just the 
compensating advantage that the writer 
brings to bear upon critical questions a 
judgment trained and strengthened by the 
practical experience of life. This is con- 
spicuously the case im the present in- 
stance. Mr. Sadler seems to us particu- 
larly successful: in exposing the hasty and 
unsound reasoning which has been applied 
to the Fourth Gospel: He shows, for in- 
stance, that the arguments used to prove 
that Justin was unacquainted with certain 
Johannean doctrines would hold good equally 
for the authors of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. There is much very nervous and 
able testing of arguments of this kind, 

Not but that Mr. Sadler has also been led 
into some exaggerations. on his side. We 
doubt whether, if he had had more time, 
especially for comparative studies, he would 
quite have held the position that he does. 
His polemic is severe and hard, though 
entirely free from declamation. But we 
weleoma his beok chiefly as a check and 
corrective to the hasty and bad logic which 
is becoming perhaps too fashionable. 

W. Sanpay. 








Pro Nihilo: the Prelude to the Arnim Trial. 
Part I. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1876.) 


History is in our province, politics are not ; 
but the line is hard to draw when docu- 
ments and narratives are published by con- 
temporaries which used to be reserved for 
succeeding generations. Pro Nihilo claims, 
by its title, to be a narrative of something 
done for nothing; yet the nothing, on the 
author’s own showing, was a pretty con- 
siderable something. He begins by telling 
us how, in July, 1872, Count Arnim ex- 
pressed, to persons in attendance on the 
Emperor at Ems, his opinion that the 
Chancellor’s ecclesiastical policy would fail, 
and at the same time “ allowed himself” to 
be mentioned as the successor of the 
Chancellor, who was said to be ill. He 
communicated a letter in which he was so 
mentioned to the Secretary of the German 
Embassy at Paris; and at Berlin, in the 
following September, when Prince Bismarck, 
not at all. unnaturally, avoided seeing him, 





—_———— 


the Emperor, we are informed, received: him 
several times, and expressed’ the hope that 
this would compensate him for the Chancel- 
lor’s inconsiderate treatment. Thus the 
Count was no victim of indiscreet admirers, 
but posed himself, and with no bad auspices 
either, as the rival of the man of whose sub- 
sequent enmity he complains. 

There can be no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor did: some strong things in his turn, 
though it would not be fair to rely, against 
him, on all that is said in this book. Por 
the policy, however, of the author, of Count 
Arnim (if he be a different person), and’ of 
the Conservative party in. Prussia, the book 
is good: evidence. Aind as the preface 
mournfully tells us, “of such things as the 
Conservative party was at one time anxious 
to secure nothing can: now be saved—to 
protect property against the revolution no 
specific Conservative party is needed”’— 
the policy of a played-out party has 
passed into the domain of history and is 
clearly within our jurisdiction. “That re- 
public and anarchy are synonymous terms 
is an altogether mistaken idea,” ‘ Gam- 
betta and anarchy are not identical’;” the 
Republic may “ become a success;” “an 
excellent French republican government, 
respected both at home and abroad; may 
well be imagined, and becomes more pro- 
bable as France year after year draws away 
from monarchical traditions.” But “sucha 
turn of affairs would, under any circum. 
stances, be unpleasant enough to require its 
prevention as much as possible,” for “ mon- 
archical Europe is too small to be able to 
endure it without injurious reaction,” and 
“so long as the dynasty is a living’ com- 
ponent of the national organisation, care for 
its welfare remains identical’ with that for 
the welfare of the fatherland.” (Pp. 35; 36, 
52, 53, 103). By the side of this cynical 
avowal, the protection of property seems:a 
high moral consideration. But was the 
Conservative party convinced, as late as the 
war scare of last year, that nothing which 
they were at one time anxious to secure 
could be saved ? J. WastTLake. 








La Republica di Venezia et la Corte di Roma 
nei rapporti della Religione, di Bartolo- 
meo Cecchetti. (Venezia: Naratovich, 


1874.) 


Tus book, we learn with some surprise, was 
originally written as a prize essay for the 
Royal Institution of Venice. The prize was 
not awarded, but the book was ordered to be 
published. That two bulky volumes, one 
consisting entirely of original documents 
selected from among the Venetian archives, 
could be produced by a prize competition, 
says much for Italian diligence and zeal. 
Signor Cecchetti must long have been a 
student of his subject, and can only have 
been roused by the fact of the offer of a prize 
to put together the information which he had 
been collecting for some time. 

The subject itself is one which would natu- 
rally be congenial to the Venetian mind, and 
would have increased importance in the 
present state of Italian affairs. Signor 
Cecchetti is proud to point out to his Halian 
fellow countrymen that the position to- 
wards the Papacy which the national party 
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has been compelled to take up had been the 
traditional position of the Venetian Republic 
from the earliest times. He takes for his 
motto the words of Paolo Sarpi, “ The true 
Christian religion walks along the way of 
heaven, and so cannot encounter or clash 
with the government of the State, which 
walks along the way of the world.” He sets 
himself to show how clearly the government 
of the Republic of Venice recognised this 
truth, and walked steadily along its own 
road, respecting and honouring religion, but 
maintaining free from its interference the 
rights of the State. 

The weight of Signor Cecchetti’s erudition 
has somewhat overburdened him, and has 
prevented him from setting forward his points 
with sufficient clearness. He is, moreover, 
so lost in the contemplation of the ideal 
wisdom of the Venetian State that he gives 
its institutions an absolute stability, like a 
Greek political philosopher. He talks about 
“il legislatore veneto ” in the same way as 
Aristotle talks about 6 voyoGérnc. He regards 
the laws of the Venetian Senate as though 
they proceeded from a desire to maintain 
abstract principles, and were not influenced 
by considerations of political expediency. 
His method is that of an ecclesiastical jurist 
rather than of an historian. 

Questions relating to doctrine or dogma 
are not regarded as coming within the scope 
of this work, which aims only at showing the 
separation between the spheres of Church 
and State in their legal and social rela- 
tions. The Christian religion was privileged 
in Venice; it was the duty of the State to 
correct its discipline and purify its rites, but 
not to discuss its nature or mix in questions 
relating to its essence. Signor Cecchetti 
wishes to show us in an orderly manner how 
these relations were adjusted. 

He first describes the magistracies which 
were specially charged with the protection 
of religion and the punishment of those who 
offended against it, such as heretics and 
blasphemers. He then passes on to the laws 
protecting the Church rites and ceremonies ; 
then to laws concerning ecclesiastics, their 
property and persons. After this he gives 
a brief historical sketch of the dealings be- 
tween Venice and the Papacy from the ninth 
to the eighteenth century, and discusses in 
detail the relations between the Republic 
and the Roman Court on general questions, 
such as cardinals, conclaves, indulgences, 
and the expurgation of the press. Fi- 
nally, to make his sketch complete, Signor 
Cecchetti gives a brief account of the rela- 
tions of the Venetian Government to other 
religions existing within its dominions. 
The second volume is entirely devoted to 
documents which were too long to be incor- 
porated in the text. It may be added that 
throughout Signor Cecchetti prefers to quote 
rather than to condense or give abstracts of 
his authorities. 

Thus it will be seen that these volumes 
contain ample materials for the ecclesiastical 
historian. Our chief objection is that Signor 

Cecchetti has not used the opportunity 
which his collection of materials afforded 
him for writing a history of the relations 
between Church and State in Venice. As 
it is, his strictly logical method is a hin- 
drance to clearness, and destroys all chrono- 


logy. On the first page of the book we find 
ourselves in the days of Paolo Sarpi. Signor 
Cecchetti takes each officer and institution 
in turn, and shows us their machinery at 
work ; but he never lets us see how or why 
the machinery was made. He confines him- 
self to the task of proving the wisdom of the 
Venetian State, and does not show us how 
it came to be so wise. He has no feeling 
for the growth of institutions, but only cares 
to let us see how they worked. 

Foremost among the causes of the inde- 
pendent attitude of Venice towards the 
Papacy was the fact that its close connexion 
with Constantinople in early times kept it 
constant in its adhesion to the Eastern em- 
pire, when the rest of the Western world 
accepted the Emperor Charles whom the 
Pope had crowned. Venice developed its 
institutions free from the influence of the 
traditions of the Holy Roman Empire. To 
the Venetians the Eastern Emperor seemed 
to hold his power from God alone, while the 
Western Emperor depended in some degree 
on the Pope. The connexion between the 
Papacy and the Empire certainly contributed 
to increase the papal prestige in the rest of 
Italy. In the conflict between the Empire 
and the Papacy the growing liberties of the 
Italian cities were intertwined. By gaining 
the support of the Pope they felt themselves 
freed from all charge of disloyalty in the 
struggle. As the influence of the Emperor 
over them diminished, that of the Pope 
tended to increase. Venice stood outside 
this conflict. Its rights rested upon an older 
foundation than that of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the lord whom it recognised was 
too distant and too powerless to interfere in 
its affairs. 

So, too, the Venetians were untouched by 
the-outburst of crusading zeal which enabled 
the Popes to show themselves as the spiritual 
heads of Christendom. The Venetians viewed 
the crusading movement from a commercial 
point of view. They knew too much about 
the East from their commercial intercourse 
with it to feel any of the romance which 
roused the Western nations. : 

When the Papacy had become aggressive, 
and was ina position to interfere in Venetian 
affairs, the institutions of Venice were suf- 
ficiently developed to supply a means of re- 
sistance. The trading aristocracy of Venice 
were all well versed in the management of 
affairs, and had learned by experience politi- 
cal wisdom. They were able to meet the 
Popes on equal terms in diplomacy. Papal 
claims were considered and answered on 
strictly legal grounds. The Government of 
Venice respectfully expressed to the Pope its 

regret at being unable to comply with his 
requests, but it was unfortunately prevented 
by the laws of the State. Venice possessed 
a body of statesmen trained in a traditional 
policy more strictly and more rigorously than 
the politicians of the papal court. When 
in 1308 Pope Clement V. excommunicated 
Venice for having taken possession of 
Ferrara, the excommunication fell harm- 
lessly. In answer to the declaration that 
the Pope ‘‘ deposed the Republic from all 
power and dignity, and rightly abandoned it 
to anyone who chose to make himself master 
of it,” the Government coldly replied by a 





decree setting forth that “the permission to 





take another’s pro was directly contrary 
to the pe te og law of ain and 
to the law of nations.” 

In resisting papal censures the Republic 
was greatly aided by the fact that its tra- 
ditional jealousy of strangers excluded all 
foreigners from office, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, within its boundaries. The Venetian 
clergy were entirely national, and their ad- 
hesion to their State was stronger than any 
ecclesiastical feeling of obedience to the 
Pope. 

But Venice possessed an institution which 
more than any other enabled it to resist all 
papal encroachments. From a very early 
time the Government had been accustomed 
to apply in cases of difficulty to special ad- 
visers (consultort). The influence of these 
officials in questions of ecclesiastical policy 
was very great. The points raised by the 
Popes were at once submitted for the opinion 
of the most learned ecclesiastical jurist whom 
the State possessed. He sent in to the 
Senate a written opinion, which consisted of 
a survey of the history of the point raised, 
and a discussion of its relations to canon 
law and the laws of Venice. The answer of 
the Senate to the Pope was founded upon 
the learning and the arguments brought 
forward for their use. In this way the 
astuteness of the papal chancery was met 
by learning and legal skill equal to its own, 
and papal pretensions were never admitted 
without strict examination. Foremost among 
these consultori gtands Paolo Sarpi, whose 
consulte are documents of the greatest im- 
portance as bearing on the relations of 
Church and State. Some of them, which 
have never been published, are contained in 
the second volume of Signor Cecchetti’s 
work. 

The jealousy of interference displayed by 
Venice, and the desire to eliminate all feel- 
ings of self-interest from its councils, were 
additional obstacles to papal aggression. , No 
chance was given to the Pope of forming 
a party attached by ambition or interest to 
his cause, whose voice would be powerful in 
the counsels of the State. Venice tho- 
roughly appreciated the difficulty of main- 
taining securely its aristocratic form of 
government. It was alive to the necessity 
of preventing the’ rise of a party or the 
growth of an individual to too great influ- 
ence. Private interests were excluded from 
public business—the impartiality of its 
governors must be secured in each case. 
In all questions concerning the Papacy 
those were excluded from the deliberations 
who by relationship or any kind of 
interest were connected with the Roman 
Court. Nor was this exclusion from the 
deliberations sufficient. They were not 
allowed to be present when the despatches 
from the ambassadors at Rome were read in 
the Senate. They saw no State papers 
relating to Roman affairs. They did not 
even know the question which was under 
deliberation ; before it was brought on the 
proclamation was made fwora 7 papalisti. 
The cautious spirit of the Venetian State is 
well shown in the reason given for this 
strictness ; it was necessary because the Pope 
scit omnia quaecumque tractantur, fiunt et dis- 
putantur in nostris Conciliis, usque nomina 
illorum qui in illa materia loquuntur. The 
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papalisti, moreover, were forbidden by law 
to say that they had been excluded from the 
council, ; 

We cannot wonder that with these pro- 
visions Venice was more than a match for 
the Papacy. In questions of doctrine it was 
submissive enough, and raised no difficulties. 
It accepted the canons of the Council of 
Trent without making any reservation. 
Perhaps the Papacy counted too much upon 
this, and was emboldened to make the at- 
tempt upon Venice which aroused the keen 
intellect of Paolo Sarpi, who first divulged 
to Europe the secret of dealing respectfully 
yet. decisively with ecclesiastical pretensions. 
The Catholic States, who had held firmly by 
the Popein their horror of the political results 
of Protestantism, were becoming a little em- 
barrassed by the arrogance of the leader 
whom they were compelled to obey. Paolo 
Sarpi’s lucid and incisive statement of the 
traditional policy of Venice and of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, was to 
Catholic politicians a most welcome en- 
lightenment. M. CreicHrTon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Molly. By Miss Beatrice Butt. (Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1876.) 
Ltuth and Gabriel. By Laurence Cheny. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1876.) 
The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 

Onwards but Whither? a Life Story. 
A. E. N. Bewicke. 
Elder, 1875.) 


REVIEWERS are too apt to forget that nove- 
lists do not write to please them, but to 
please their public—a very different sort of 
thing. The author of Miss Molly has set 
herself, in no half-hearted way, to amuse 
young ladies and gallant youths, virginibus 
puerisque cantat, and of course she runs the 
risk of vexing the critical soul. Critics 
are péquins, as a rule, and inclined to be 
irritated with a fiction in which almost all 
the men are soldiers and all the women are 
as fond of officers as Liddy and Kitty 
were in Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 
Miss Molly, the heroine, is a young lady 
who reads the “ Army Intelligence” in the 
Times, and calls the Army List her “ Lares 
and Penates.” She has a charming habit 
of losing herself in woods, always in military 
company, and in short, she is the best 
humoured and most determined flirt that 
ever deserved severe poetical justice. In 
spite of this, the author of Miss Molly has 
made her a person to whose fortunes and 
misfortunes, which are grievous, the reader 
cannot be indifferent. He is compelled to 
follow her through five years of melancholy 
waiting, which she enlivens to be sure when- 
ever she has a chance of military company. 
A moralist may complain that, as Miss Molly 
had to be made unhappy, her pleasant sins 
should have been made whips to scourge 
her. Destiny does not take this shape, and 
Miss Molly’s sorrows are not of her own 
making. To say more would be “telling,” 
and the plot is too simple to need analysis. 
It is a pity that a spirit of ruthless realism, 
and a determined adherence to nature, have 
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prevented Miss Butt from infusing much 
humour into the talk of her maidens and 
youths. 

Ruth 'and Gabriel, though perhaps not 
the worst novel, is out of all sight the most 
ungrammatical that we have ever struggled 
with. It is a tale of country life in Lincoln- 
shire; the characters are small farmers, 
yeomen, and labourers. Much that is told 
about their ways of life, their traditions, 
their most desirable old family furniture, 
is fairly interesting. But it is difficult to 
care greatly about the loves of Ruth and of 
a shy bumpkin called Marmaduke Gabbites, 
about the small tea-parties and jealousies of 
the rural fair, about Gabriel the clever 
yokel, with his faint unaccomplished ambi- 
tions. Between all these things and the 
reader is spread the thick veil of an impos- 
sible and incredible style. ‘The drone of 
the bees begin,’ for example, is not a 
pardonable piece of bad grammar; “ Mar- 
maduke had not been of several weeks” 
possibly means that Marmaduke had not 
visited the home of his beloved for several 
weeks, but, as it stands, it sounds like 
an ungrammatical contradiction of the fact 
of Marmaduke’s existence. ‘ That cut from 
the pedlar, his torn clothes, any blood upon 
his clothes, a cut was sufficient evidence to 
show where it came from.” Here one is 
hopelessly thrown out, and there are checks 
of this sort on almost every second page. 
However pleased one may be to learn that 
the medicine-bag of the Red Indian still sur- 
vives in Lincolnshire, that children ‘‘ wore 
round their necks a roasted frog’s leg in a 
little silk bag, with thyme therein, as a 
charm,” one prefers to have the information 
conveyed in a book written in some lan- 
guage understanded by the people. But 
who can understand what is implied when 
the author of Ruth and Gabriel says that a 
woman taught her husband to believe “ that 
God was Providence Christianised” ? ‘“ Ga- 
briel was for writing a book off hand,” we 
learn, and was advised by a literary public- 
house keeper to take patience; “ Try again, 
and don’t get offended with me.” The 
author of Ruth and Gabriel should certainly 
try again, for he has plenty of observation 
and some cleverness. Whether he should try 
in the region of novel-writing is another 
question, which it is not so easy to answer. 

The Manchester Man is an extremely read- 
able and diverting novel of a rather anti- 
quated school. How Thomas Goodchild 
from being an Industrious ’Prentice became 
a rich man and married his master’s dangh- 
ter, does not sound an attractive or original 
plot, and this is the plot of Mrs. Banks’s 
story. But then her ’prentice is no ordinary 
one, and his adventures are not merely com- 
mercial. He begins life in a cradle which 
the flooded Irk is sweeping under a bridge, 
and he is rescued and brought up by an old 
mill-worker and his daughter Bess, two 
capital characters. His career at a blue-coat 
school, his doings as a ’prentice lad, his 
battles with evil in every shape, from that 
of a large serpent which he treats in the 
style of an infant Hercules, to those of a 
drunken yeoman, and a dishonest fellow- 
servant, are told with great animation. But 
the best part of the book is the picture of 
life in Manchester at the beginning of the 





century. Mrs. Banks has woven in many 
events and portraits from real life. Thus we 
have the Peterloo massacre, the odd local 
characters, and the author’s own childish 
adventure, when she interrupted a play, as 
Scott too did when a child, by calling out 
that Othello was “ murdering Mrs. MacGib- 
bon.” Perhaps we may think that the cruel- 
ties of the villain to his pretty wife are 
described with too much minuteness, too 
much in the manner of Emily Bronté. But 
this is the only fault one has to find with 
a work which does for the Manchester of 
sixty years ago what Mrs. Gaskell has done 
for the developed hideousness of the modern 
Black Country. By the way, it is not a 
compliment, as Mrs. Banks seems to suppose, 
to say that a strong man’s “ muscles are of 
leather.” Steel is the correct expression, 
though perhaps a little hackneyed. 

Onwards but Whither ? is of the very newest 
school, and we cannot help quoting, “ the old 
are better.” Here are two ladies errant, 
Cecile and Lettice, both young persons of 
character. Cecile had made a nude figure 
of a nymph which exercised the patience 
of her friends a good deal, and Lettice had 
read, not the Army List, but “the seven 
great epics of the world” in the original 
languages. The difficulty of this feat is 
modified, of course, if one rejects the 
Finnish and Sanscrit epics in favour of 
those of Portugal and of France. The 
accomplished maidens, not appreciated at 
home, travel to Italy with an invalid brother, 
and there meet three polyglot wooers. One 
is a German, and very advanced; one a 
Frenchman, a bigoted Papal Zouave; and 
one a Russian, who gains Cecile’s heart by 
his many-sidedness, but ends in pursuing 
the apolaustic life which leads him to an early 
grave. How Cecile “felt crowded and un- 
comfortable’? in Rome; how they all dis- 
cussed Miracies, the Soul, the Revelation of 
the Object of Life, and the Life-Battle, it 
were long and not very profitable to tell. 
Confused, and no wonder, by the conflicting 
tendencies of religion, art, philosophy, love, 
death, and so on, Cecile retires to a con- 
vent, whence she sends little pictures in- 
scribed pries pour moi (sic) to Lettice at 
Christmas. Lettice has married the once 
sceptical German, and has become quite “ the 
tiichtige Hausfrau,”’ while Hermann regards 
it as a special mercy that ‘he has been 
snatched from the jaws of heathenesse.”’ 
We also learn that Lettice has no time to 
puzzle herself with psychological difficulties. 
“There are some people who think of them 
hour after hour.’’ It may be a relief to put 
them into a novel, but the practice does not 
make fiction a cheerful study. A. Lana. 





RECENT VERSE, 


Original Plays. By W. 8. Gilbert. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Gilbert’s lively little dramas 
put forward no claim to be considered as serious 
poetic work, That they are written in blank 
verse is one of the least essential facts concerning 
them, and they contain no appeal of any kind to 
the imagination. It must be confessed that while 
they are very pleasant light reading, they seem, 
collected in this handsome form, even less im- 
ortant than when we saw them on the stage. 
Ir. Gilbert has very considerable wit of a super- 
ficial, sparkling kind, a delicate and fastidious 
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taste, and a surprising knowledge of the require- 
ments of stage effect. His precise place in dra- 
matic literature may be fixed without any great 
difficulty ; with the tragic and comic poets of the 

‘lizabethan age he has no kinship at all, the only 
drama of that period which at all approximates 
his peculiar manner being John Day’s charming 
Parliament of Bees, It is perhaps because we 
have had no such plays in England before that 
we are so ready to applaud Mr. Gilbert’s. In Italy, 
in Denmark, they would be less esteemed, where 
Gozzi in the last century, and Hans Christian An- 
dersen in our own, have produced fairy-dramas far 
more piquant and delightful. It may be said that 
Mr. Gilbert stands in about the same relation to 
Gozzi as Gozzi to Aristophanes, the fall in each 
case being so enormous that the brain refuses to 
conceive a fourth link in the chain of descent. 
Mr. Gilbert’s own estimate of his work is perhaps 
shown by his arrangement of his pieces; “The 
Wicked World,” one of the latest, being placed 
first, as though it were the author's favourite. It 
is certainly very fanciful and witty; but at the 
same time, surely, a little vulgar. Miss Madge 
Robertson played the part of Selene so charmingly 
that the disagreeable faults of the characterisation 
scarcely showed themselves; but in reading the 
ve hone faults appear plainly enough. “The 

alace of Truth,’ which was, if we remember 
right, the earliest on the stage, is also the most 
fresh and poetic. There is something very airy 
and dainty in the rendering of the good old fairy 
story of the palace where every one was forced to 
say the full truth without knowing that he said 
it, and some genuine dramatic insight in the cha- 
racters of Zeolide and Philamir. But it is not in 
any of these verse-plays, but in the prose comedy 
of “ Charity,” that Mr. Gilbert puts forth the best 
creation of his wit. Mr. Fitz-Partington, the 
private enquiry officer, is a really delightful crea- 
ture. Mr. Buckstone was never more thoroughly 
in his element than when acting inthis part. We 
shall never forget the exquisite moment when that 
“ridiculously dressed person” drew himself up 
and puffed himself out with apologetic indignation, 
and remarked :— 

“Mr. Smailey, when you complain that you find 
my society irksome, you have my profoundest sym- 
pathy; I find it so myself. When you revile my 
profession, my sentiments are entirely in accord, for I 
have the very poorest opinion of it. But when you 
imply that I don’t look the character I undertake to 
represent, why, then, sir, you touch the private 
detective on the most sensitive part of his moral 
anatomy.” 

In the parts created for Mr. Buckstone, and in 
such extravaganzas as Trial by Jury, Mr. Gilbert 
succeeds in being admirably funny. We cannot 
think his sentimental and fanciful passages of 
much more lasting value than pretty stage deco- 
rations are. His dramas resemble poetry no more 
closely than drop-scenes resemble high plastic art. 


Sonnets, Songs, and Stories. By Cora Kennedy 
Aitken. (ILodderand Stoughton.) Miss Aitken’s 
sonnets are not without force and freshness of 
thought, though we fail altogether, we must 
confess, to catch their import. She bitterly de- 
nounces her country in such terms as these, 

‘My fair and precious country, grown too great 

or sinning so,” 
and 

‘*T tell thee, the just God will not forbear 

To deal us awful justice, till He sees 

The nation penitent upon its knees ;” 
but we cannot quite be sure whether America or 
Scotland be so addressed, or why, in either case, 
the authoress should be so indignant. The play 
called A Day in the Life of Mary Stuart is chiefly 
remarkable as showing the influence on young 
writers of Mr. Swinburne’s dramas, which it 
closely imitates. Miss Aitken has made no 
advance upon her previous volume. 


The Millennium, or the City of the Star. A 
religious poem in ten cantos. By Miss Bourke. 


(Dublin Steam Printing Company.) An incoherent 
rhapsody equally beyond the pale of theology. and 
of criticism. 


A, Story without Names, and.other poems. By 
James Bownes, M.A., late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Ward, Lock and Tylor.) “ By 
Jane Bownes, aet. 12, still of Muddleton Sunday 
School,” would be a less surprising statement than 
the above on the title-page of one of the mildest 
and most Boeotian volumes we ever saw. This 
is how our master of arts, late of Trinity, expresses 
himself :— 

‘*Such seenes we may often see on the earth, 

But never, oh never, appreciate their worth, 

For simple reason why, the mind 

The cause of such joys can seldom find.” 
We notice what seems to be a misprint :-— 
*“* She died when the leaflets were bursting in bloom 

And the insect to hum from its chrysalis tomb.” 

Surely this should be “the insect To-Hum,” a 
Chinese insect ; otherwise the passage has neither 
sense nor grammar ? 


Monacella. A Poem. By Agnes Stoneliewer. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Monacella is a very: 
uninteresting little tale in blank verse of average 
smoothness, concerned with the legend of a 


dominions and. took refuge in a retired spot by a 
river, in order that she might not marry a noble- 
man to whom her royal papa had promised her. 
She lived fifteen years without seeing the face of 
man, at the end of which time a prince found’ her 
out. We are glad to learn that she was still of 
surpassing beauty. For the rest of’ her singular 
adventures we refer the curious reader to Miss 
Stonehewer’s narrative. 


Ballads of Good Deeds, By Henry Abbey. 
(Henry 8S. King and Co.) “ Ballads” is nota very 
happy title for a series of narrative pieces in a 
staid six-line stanza of heroic measure. My. Abbey 
tells his story clearly and effectively, his sym- 
pathies are manly, warm, and true, and his little 
romances, not exactly calculated to attract the 


circle of those humbler readers who enjoy above 
all things a stirring narrative in easy verse. 


Minor Chords. . By Basil Edwards, M.A. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) In a modest little 
volume a valued clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land has collected his pathetic and gentle de- 
votional pieces, most of them destined to solace 
the retirement of the sick and suffering. He can 
hardly be aware that the name he has given to 
his book has already been adopted as the title of 
a volume of verse. 


Poems by Stuart Sterne. (New York: Patter- 
son.) The style of this lady—for the author seems 
to be a lady—may be gauged by the standard of 
this stanza, addressed “to Tennyson ”:— 

“O Poet great, O Poet free, 
A wondrous wreath for thee I wrought, 
Of dewdrops from my soul's deep sea, 
And leaves and flowers of loving thought.” 
Miss Sterne tends towards what another of our 
poetasters calls “ the ebullient fierce.” 


Attempts. (Provost andCo.) In this illiterate 
little book there is an odd mixture of pretentious- 
ness and ignorance. There is an address worded 
thus— 

“O Mother Tethe, 
Be thou my Lethe!” 
and a piece, entitled “ Aesacus,” in which we find 
this pleasing echo of “ Who killed Cock Robin ?” 
““O yes, thy love’s south, 
I saw her dove’s mouth 
When she went by ; 
I saw the wimpled 
Half-hidden, dimpled 
Red cheek, and under— 
Her throat,—a wonder! 
Young Hesperi.” 





The best thing in the book isa Danish story in 
blank verse called ‘ Dagmar’s Cross.” 


certain Welsh saint who fled from her father’s |, 


student of poetry, will probably please a large |’ 


Waifs and Strays. By Caerleon. (Provost 
and Co.) The ambitious author of this strange 
book seems to be a person of some cultivation; 
he writes, for instance, a good deal about “ the 
Parthenon, the Parthenon, the perfect peerless 
Parthenon,” and makes a choice of subjects which 
shows him to be habitually concerned with 
aesthetic ideas, but he is totally wanting in pro- 
priety of expression and mastery of form. He 
exemplifies the first in writing— 

“‘ What change came over me? 
I sprang up lusty for life, I felt a vigour indomitable, 
I aborsed repose, and my couch became abominable” ; 
= the latter in many pages of such rubbish as 
this :— 
“ Ripple, tinkle, ripple, tinkle, 
Gladly-babbling gentle sea, 
Stop and sprinkle drops that: twinkle. 
Wavelet crystal, wavelet free : 
Ripple, tinkle ; bubble, sea ; 
Twinkle, sprinkle melody” ; 
which is almost as good as Mr. Lear's “‘ Nonsense 
Verses.” This book is far more painful than weak 
minor poetry usually is, for its extreme silliness 
appears almost everywhere to be.on the point of 
crystallising into music and sense, But it never 
: does: 


Deeds of Delight. By J.L. L. (Provost and 
Co.) We have been dealing with some unusually 
foolish poetasters to-day, but those minor children 
of Momus must veil their heads before the match- 
less folly of J.L.L. We have not often met with 
a volume so funny as his. The preface opens 
with a delicious key-note :— 

‘‘ However much the proclivity may be deprecated, 
the relish for poetry is the most sustaining attribute of 
the human mind... . Everything that has to do» 
with the affections of the soul belongs to poetry; 
take it away and life is a disgusting sensibility.” 

So encouraged, we were prepared for dainties, and 
pushing on, were not disappointed. "We witnessed 
the despair of J. L. L. :— 
“But now I’m shunned and left forlorn, 
On life’s wild cheerless-prairie ; 
Where nothing knows, and no one cares 
For, this dissolving heart that bears 
The photograph of Mary.” 
We moralised with him :— 
“ Tmperial sweat alone can lay the dust , 
That boisterous whirlwinds raise to blind their 
eyes : 

The canet of greatness! faithful to its trust— 

The true unflagging purpose of their lives.” 
We philosophised with him :— 
“The motive power of all things here is love ; 

When not of second objects, then of self, 

The sordid and.misanthrope single self 

Unedened and unsanctified. 

The stedfast quiet—the ebullient fieree— 

And the isolated low—are forms of force _ 

That make the love of life. Shades of passion 

Working for an end, when found, they shrink from.” 
(When found, make a note of—the meaning of 
this passage.) But our final pleasure was re- 
served for the truly delightful poem called 
“ Othello’s Incurrence,” in three acts, which closes 
the volume. This masterpiece reveals Othello 
and Desdemona in “the transition element 
between Here and Hereafter.” The curtain 

rising, Othello is discovered on a low couch at 
the confines of the infernal regions, annoyed by 
ill-bred fiends with pitchforks. He laments :— 

| Oth, Alas! my power and my life are gone! 

| Fiends. And so is your brilliant occupation. 
| 





Oth. O what filthy flittermice you are!” 


The conversation proceeds in the same exciting 
fashion, till the fiends say :— 

“Come, hold your reproachful wagstaff,” 
when, amid a shower of reproaches, the fatal 
handkerchief is brought in, and copiously apos- 
trophised by all present. Desdemona then enters 
from above, “ accompanied by celestials,” and the 
fiends disappear. She snatches up the handker- 
chief, and a very dull dialogue ensues, when, after 
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many virtuous remarks in the manner of Mr. 
Tupper, she is taken ‘back into heaven ‘to ‘the 
sound of doggerel hymns, and the piece becomes 
too objectionable for ridicule, “ Jordan” rhymes 
with “pardon,” and Othello is received as a “:ran- 
somed ‘brother.” Othello wakes on a bank of 
roses in “ one of:the suburban vales of Paradise,” 
and learns from Desdemona that he has not really 
been in hell at all, but that the fiends that tore 
him were his own ‘remorseful thoughts. We 
have dwelt-so much at length on J. L.'L.’s -effu- 
sions because ‘they seem to us to reach the 
extreme low-water mark possible to blatant 
tasters. In the words of the great T. Percy 
ones, “If this be not the” worst “poem ever 
written, I will trouble any gentleman to show 
me ” a worse one! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE whole:series of translations from the Sacred 
Books of :the world, to be edited by Prof. Max 
Miiller, will be divided into six sections :— 

1. Books illustrative of the religion of the 
Brahmans (Sanskrit). 

2. Books illustrative of the religion of the 
Buddhists (Pali, Sanskrit). 

3. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster (Zend). 

4. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol- 
lowers of Confucius (Chinese). 

5. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol- 
lowers of Lav tse (Ohinese). 

‘6. Books illustrative of the religion of the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed (Arabic). 
We hear that the co-operation of some of ‘the 
most distinguished Oriental scholars in England, 
Dr. Legge for Chinese, Prof. Cowell for Sanskrit, 
Prof. Ohilders for ‘Pali, has been secured. 


Mr. Atrrep Avstin’s long-promised work, 
The Human Tragedy, is in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs, Blackwood and Sons early 
in April. It is one continuous narrative poem, 
consisting of four cantos or acts, comprising, to- 
gether with several lyrics, some thirteen hundred 
ottava rima stanzas, the metre of “ Madonna’s 
Child.” The action opens in England in June, 
1857, and closes, in May, 1871, with the fall of the 
Commune. 


Mr. E. A. Freeman is about to eollect, under 
the title of Sketches from Travel, in History and 
Architecture, papers contributed from time to time 
to the Saturday Review and other journals. The 
a volume, which will deal mainly with 

taly, will probably be followed by others. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Oo. are the publishers. 


‘Mr. Pearson, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
has just come into possession of a most interesting 
collection, in five volumes folio, of autograph 
letters and papers relating to the Pitt family from 
1594 to 1650, including letters to that family 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, John 
Selden, &c. ; also historical documents relating to 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. (with the bill of 
fare for the royal tables), and a commission to im- 
tg the plantations of Virginia and the Summer 

sles, 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire gives a French 
translation of Professor Max Miiller‘’s Manchester 
address “On National Education as a National 
Duty.” The editor says he has left it entirely 
unchanged, ‘méme cet étalage de la pauvreté alle- 
mande peu fait aujourd’hui pour toucher des 
lecteurs francais; méme cette déclaration, au 
moins étrange, que l’infortunée Allemagne vit 
sans cesse entre deux écueils, deux Symplégades, 
la France et la Russie.” 


‘THE eminent Swedish palaeontologist, Prof. 
Nils Peter Angelin, died at Stockholm on the 
18th inst., in his seventy-first year. His career 
was cne of great hardship, for the Universities of 
his native country, usually not ungenerous to 
their rising men, were not disposed to expend any 





money on the one object of his life. The untiring 
pursuit of palaeontology, of which scienee he was 
the first and remained the greatest master in the 
North, wasted his resourees year by year, and if 
he had not found elsewhere, notably in Denmark 
and Germany, the encouragement Sweden refused 
him, he must often have ceased hisexertions. He 
was already heaped with honours from the Uni- 
versities of Breslau and Copenhagen before, in 
1857, the Swedish Academy consented to recom- 
mend the formation of a chair of palaeontology 
in Upsala. In 1864 he was further made curator 
of the new palaeontological museum. lin 
will be chiefly remembered for his two great illus- 
trated works, Palaeontologia Suectca, published in 
1851, and Palaeontologia Scandinaviea, in 1854. 


Mr. F. T. Panerave, editor of The Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, is engaged upon an 
edition of Herrick’s Poems, which will be added 
to Messrs. Macmilian and Co.’s well-known 
‘“Golden Treasury Series.” 


A TRANSLATION of George Eliot’s new work, 
Daniel Deronda, appears in the February num- 
ber of a Russian periodical devoted to the publica- 
tion of novels. 

Art the approaching third session of the Con- 
gress of Orientalists to be held in St. Petersburg 
this year, the subjects for discussion will be 
strictly scientific. All questions relating to the 
Christian religion, politics of the day, and the 
administrative, trading, or industrial condition of 
the people and countries of the East will be ex- 
cluded, as well as all topics which do not come 
within the programme. All persons of both 
sexes may become members by signifying their 
wish to participate in the labours of the Congress, 
and on payment of 3} roubles (10s.); and this 
sum will entitle all such persons to receive from 
the treasurer of the committee in St. Petersburg 
or from one of his agents in the interior of the 
country, a ticket admitting the owner to all the 
meetings and the exhibition, and entitling him to 
the publications of the Congress (except the 
volume containing reviews of Russian works on 
the history and literature of Eastern countries, 
which will be issued at a separate charge). 
Scientific societies and corporations may become 
members of the Congress with the right of sending 
a delegate. Owing to the refusal of Count 
Tilarion “Wanovitch Worontzoff-Dashkoff, the 
president-elect, to act in that office, a president 
will be elected at the first general meeting, when 
the other functionaries will be chosen. 


Dr. Ricnarp P. WitcKer, who is editing an 
amalgamation of Mr. Thomas Wright's Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English Vocabularies for Mr. 
Triibner, and the Gospel of Nicodemus for the 
Early English Text Society, has been appointed 
Professor Extraordinary in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy at Leipzig. 

Mr. Furntvat1 is to give two of the Saturday 
afternoon Lectures at the Royal Institution in 
May. 


A votume of etymological essays, entitled 
Leaves from a Word-hunter’s Note Book, by the 
tev. A. S. Palmer, is announced by Messrs. 
Triibner as ready for publication. The work pro- 
fesses to embody the results of recent investiga- 
tions, and to be wider in scope, while more ex- 
haustive in treatment, than the well-known 
manuals by the Archbishop of Dublin, which in 
some respects it resembles. The words selected 
for examination are those only which have a 
recondite derivation, or have hitherto been un- 
satisfactorily explained. 


In reference to a note in our last issue respect- 
ing the veteran pupil of Hegel, Karl Ludwig 
Michelet, Lord Arthur Russell writes to us, that 
he received a letter from Michelet as late as the 
16th instant, and ‘that he is, consequently, not 
dead, as reported to us. It appears also that his 
work on the Hegelian Philosophy, or a work upon 
it, especially adapted to bring conviction to the 





Anglo-Saxon mind, is going to be published by 
Nicolai, of Berlin. 

A NEW sixpenny monthly, to be called the 
Union Magazine, ts announced by a Liverpool 
firm to appear in March. The London publisher 
is Mr. E. ‘W. Allen, of Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE Athletic Record will in future be published 
by Messrs. Provost and Co. 


A SCHOLAR and politician who knew England 
well has just died at Berlin. Dr. Johann Ludwig 
Tellkampf was born at Biickeberg in 1808, edu- 
cated in the gymnasiums of Brunswick and Han- 
over, and fulfilled -his University course at 
Géttingen. “He received a post as Docent in the 
latter University in 1835, and put forth a treatise 
on the amendment of the condition of law in the 
German States; but in 1838, on account of the 
subversion of the Hanoverian Constitution, he left 
his native land and set out upon a scientific 
journey. Upon arriving in the United States he 
was offered the Professorship of Political Economy 
in the University of Boston; five years later he 
became professor of the same science at Union 
College in the State of New York. Here he 
wrote much both in English and German upon the 
principles of legislation, and upon details of English 
and American law, besides contributing regularly 
to Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. In February, 
1843, he made a journey into England with the 
purpose of studying our prison regulations ; and 
in 1846 was sent by the Prussian Government 
into England, France, and America to draw up a 
report and make arrangements for the steam- 
pene communication between Germany and the 

nited States. In the end of the same year, at 
the special recommendation of Alex. von Hum- 
boldt, he was called to the Chair of Political 
Economy at Breslau. The remainder of his life 
was divided between the literature and the prac- 
ice of statesmanship. A list of his works upon 
prisons, law reform, self-government, banks, 
commercial policy, and working-class questions 
would fill two columns of this journal. He was 
a truly catholic economist: England and America 
have almost as great a claim to him as Germany ; 
in them he -substituted the study of political 
society at work for the study of books; but in all 
his studies and enquiries in other lands he had the 
help and profit of his own fatherland always at 
heart. 

We learn that Dr. Weinhold, of Kiel, well 
known for his writings on the early social condi- 
tion of the people of Northern Germany and 
Scandinavia, has accepted the chair of German 
literature at the University of Breslau. 


Pror. Konrap Maurer, of Munich, who, as 
already mentioned in the Acaprmy, has under- 
taken to give a course of lectures on Scandinavian 
jurisprudence at the University of Christiania, has 
been received with enthusiastic welcome by the 
Norwegian students. 


Tue Rev. N. Pocock has published a pamphlet 
on The Principles of the Reformation shown to be 
in Contradiction to the Book of Common Prayer, 
arguing that the doctrines professed by the leading 
ecclesiastics in the reign of Edward V1. are opposed 
to those which are to be found in the Prayer Book 
as finally revised in 1662. 

We have received from the Oxford University 
Press a copy of the smallest Prayer Book ever 
printed. It is a complete Prayer Book,and measures 
three and a half inches in length, two and an eighth 
in breadth, and a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and weighs barely an ounce. It is printed on 
India paper, and is intended to form a companion 
volume to the “Smallest Bible in the World,” 
recently issued by the Oxford University Press. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons in New York have in 
the press an elaborate work entitled The Philo- 
sophy of Religion, by Dr. John Bascom, President 
of the University of Wisconsin. The work treats 
of God as revealed in Nature and in the Bible, 
and of man’s relation to both. 
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Or Johnson’s New Universal Encyclopaedia, 
edited by Dr. Barnard, President of Columbia 
College, and Dr. Arnold Guyot, of the College of 
New Jersey, the first two volumes have been pub- 
lished. It is to be completed in four volumes. 
Among prominent contributors to it are Henry 
Drisler, Asa Gray, Joseph Henry, George P. 
Marsh, Theodore D. Woolsey, W. D. Whitney, 
John Tyndall, Benjamin Silliman, de Gubernatis, 
Addison Verrill, and many others. 


Tue current number of the Polybiblion calls 
attention to the recent deaths of two eminent 
Russian bibliophiles. The one, Pavel Mikhai- 
lovich Stroéf, died at the age of eighty, on Ja- 
nuary 17 last. He began to publish as early as 
1814, and his edition of the Vremennik Sofysky, 
or “Ohronicle of St. Sofia of Novgorod” (1820- 
22), has not yet lost its value. In 1829 he was 
sent, together with Berednikof, to explore the 
various libraries of the Empire. The documents 
which he and his colleague collected, amounting 
to some three thousand, formed the nucleus of 
that grand collection of documents which the 
Russian Archaeological Commission, of which 
Stroéf was an active member, began to publish in 
1831, and is still publishing. Among his most 
useful works are the Index to the first eight 
volumes of the Collection of Chronicles, published 
by that Commission, the Ukazatel or Key (in two 
volumes) to Karamzin’s History of Russia, and 
the full and extremely valuable Catalogues of the 
Slavonic MSS. and early printed books in the 
library of Count Tolstoy, &c. (1825-43). The 
other Russian bibliophile was Count (formerly 
Baron) Modest Andreévich Korf, the Panizzi of 
the Russian Imperial Library, to the development 
of which he gave an immense impulse, awaken- 
ing it from its lethargy, and making it rival 
in activity, and in some respects surpass, the 
public libraries of Western Europe. Under his 
auspices was commenced the vast collection of 
Russica, comprising all the foreign books about 
Russia, and the admirable catalogue of its con- 
tents, the publication of which was finished in 
1873. He was also the author of two works: the 
Accession of the Emperor Nicholas to the Throne 
(1857), 4 somewhat courtly description of the 
military insurrection of December, 1825, which 
has been translated into several languages, Eng- 
lish included; and the Life of Count Speransky 
(1861), his own chief and teacher, the philo- 
sophical favourite of Alexander I. It issaid that 
he has left behind him a number of MSS., in- 
eluding a “ Life of the Emperor Nicholas.” 


THe Old French Text Society promises the 
second number of its Bulletin this week. The 
Society has authorised the preparation of the 
romance of Brun de la Montagne, edited by M. 
Paul Meyer; the romance of L’Escoufle, edited by 
M. Michelant; the twelfth-century Vie de Saint 
Gille, edited by MM. Bos and Paris; Aquin, 
edited by M. Longnon; Deux pélerinages en Terre- 
Sainte au XIV® Siecle, edited by Messrs. Bonnardot 
and Longnon ; and the thirteenth-century French 
translation of Frederick II.’s Treatise on Falconry, 
edited by M. Michelant. Other texts proposed 
are, Le Recueil général des Farces, Le Recueil 
général des Lettres de rémission, le Recueil des 
Miracles (dramatiques) de Notre Dame, &c. The 
Romania (whence we take these details) com- 
plains of the conduct of M. Wendelin Forster to 
the Society. Its edition of Avol was in hand 
when M. Forster proposed his to the committee. 
Because they were unable to accept his offer he 
has published the text of his edition before the 
Society’s is ready, so as to forestall it. This is not 
was. 8 The Society should have far more English 
ibraries and private readers subscribing to it than 
it has. Its publications will be indispensable to 
the Early English student. 


Dr. Nevsaver, of the Bodleian, will contribute 
a report on Talmudic and Rabbinical Hebrew to 
the annual address of the President of the Philo- 
logical Society in May next; and M. Edouard 





Naville, of Geneva, will contribute the report on 
tian. That on the non-Aryan of 








India will be by Mr. Robert N. Cust, honorary 
librarian to the Asiatic Society. 

OBITUARY. 
ANGELIN, N. P., at Stockholm, February 13, a seventy. 


BRONGNIART, Adolphe, at Paris, February 18, aged seventy- 
five. [Member of the Institute; Professor of Botany, &c., 
at the Museum of Natural History.] 

CusHMAN, Charlotte, at Boston, February 18, aged sixty, 

— Ambroise, at Paris, February 22, aged eighty- 

ve. 

GELDART, Rev. J. W., February 16, aged ninety-one. [Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge 
from 1813 to 1847.) ’ 

Patin, Henry Joseph Guillaume, at Paris, February 18, aged 
eighty-three. 








MM, PATIN AND A. FIRMIN-DIDOT. 


Oxosety following on that of M. de Carné, the 
French Academy has just sustained a yet more 
considerable loss. M. Patin, who had been a 
member since 1847, and succeeded Villemain as 
— secretary in 1870, died on Saturday, the 
9th inst., aged eighty-three. M. Patin was one 
of the last survivors of a generation now almost 
extinct, of which Villemain was the most bril- 
liant representative. His whole life was devoted 
to the study of ancient literature, but his love 
was that of a man of letters, not of a scholar. 
He never had any pretensions to the name of 
hilologist, but he loved the ancient classics and 
ew them almost by heart, admired them him- 
self, and communicated his admiration to others. 
The book which made his reputation, his Etudes 
sur les tragiques grecs, seems nowadays very inade- 
quate to scholars versed in Greek archaeology and 
hilology, to all those who seek in literary works 
or the light they throw on the state of mo- 
rality, on the religious, philosophical, and political 
ideas of a people; but we find in it a keen senti- 
ment for the poetical and dramatic value of the 
works of the Greek tragedians, and very fresh and 
trustworthy criticisms from the literary and 
psychological point of view. The same may be 
said of his Etudes sur les poétes latins, which are, 
however, more superficial than those on the Greek 
tragedians. As indicated by their titles, M. de 
Patin’s books are rather collections of essays or 
lessons than comprehensive works. They are, in 
fact, his courses at the Sorbonne, where he was 
Professor of Latin Poetry for forty years. He was, 
before all else, an excellent professor. His vast 
stores of knowledge, his unerring judgment, his 
calmness of spirit, his modesty, gained him great 
authority, and ensured his nomination to the de- 
licate functions of Doyen after the death of Victor 
Leclerc, whom he resembled in many respects, 
physical and moral. 

Though he was elected to the Academy in 
1847, M. Patin as a writer did not rise above 
mediocrity. The singular awkwardness of certain 
of his phrases has become proverbial. Still, when 
he was called upon every year as the spokesman 
of the Academy to give an account of the various 
competitions as “oe gene secretary, he performed 
his task with that combination of gravity with 
grace and polish which constitutes the genre 
académique, and showed himself a not unworthy 
successor of Villemain. 

M. Patin was utterly devoid of ambition, and 
never meddled with political or religious struggles. 
He lived and died as a man of letters, like one of 
the ancient sages, inspiring all who knew him 
with affection and esteem. 

I have likewise to announce the death of M. 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot, the venerable head of the 
great printing and publishing house of Messrs. 
Didot, at the age of eighty-five. As a printer 
M. Didot was one of the most remarkable inno- 
vators in the field of French typography. He 
was the first to employ stereotype, and was 
thereby enabled to effect a considerable reduction 
in the price of books, The famous four-volume 
edition of Voltaire and that in one volume of 





Rousseau, dedicated to book-lovers, are justly 
classed among the masterpieces of modern typo- 
graphy for their combination of minuteness with 
perfect clearness and typographical . The 
sumptuous editions of Messrs. Didot took their 
= every year in the very first rank of Christmas 
ks. It must suffice here to mention the editions 
of Villehardouin and Joinville by M. de Wailly, 
M. Wallon’s Jeanne d’ Arc, the works of P aul La- 
croix on La Vie privée et publique des Frangais au 
Moyen-Age, and, to come down to modern times, 
D. Guéranger’s Ste. Cécile. The great collection 
of Greek authors edited by M. Diibner has done 
good service to the cause of science. M. Didot 
was the possessor of the richest private collection 
of MSS. in France. His MSS. with miniatures 
were especially famous, and won the admiration 
of all visitors to our retrospective exhibitions. 
He was very jealous of his treasures, which he 
would never lend, and thus he has kept in his own 
hands till his death, without allowing any one to 
consult it, a priceless MS. of Lionardo da Vinci. 
M. Didot, who was an honorary member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, was not only a printer 
and publisher, but was himself an author. His 
book on the painter Jean Cousin exposed him to 
much criticism, but that on Alde Manuce, his 
latest work, was very warmly received by the 
whole learned world. G. Monon. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


We believe that on receipt of a letter from 
Lieutenant Cameron, after his arrival at Loanda, 
the Commander of the West Coast Station, who 
had general orders from the Admiralty to render 
service to the traveller, despatched one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels from the island of Ascension to 
Loanda, with the object probably of taking his 
followers to the Cape; but the schooner bought 
by Cameron must have sailed with his “ faithfuls ” 
for Zanzibar before the arrival of this vessel. 


Tue first part of the description of an import- 
ant journey made during 1874-5 by M. V. 
Largeau from Biskra in Algeria southward into 
the Sahara through the oasis of Tuggurt to 
Ghadames, and back by El Wad, appears in the 
Geneva Geographical Globe. The outward route 
is over new ground, but in returning, M. Largeau 
—- nearly the line taken by Duveyrier in 

860. 


Tue geologist, Clemente Barrial Posada, has 
just concluded an excellent series of letters to the 
Democracia of Montevideo describing the geo- 
graphy and geology of the interior of the Republic 
of Uruguay. Taken in connexion with the reports 
of Twite's mineralogical explorations in the province 
of Minas during 1875 published in the Siglo, 
these form valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of this part of South Arherica. 


THOosE who are interested in unfortunate Para- 
guay will doubtless be glad to learn that the 
revolution which was in progress under the re- 
bellious Minister of the Interior, General Serrano, 
has been put an end to by the capture of its leader 
after being chased far into the deserts of the Alto 
Parané. During the revolution Sr. Benites, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic in 
London during 1873, who immediately on his 
arrival in Asuncion early in 1874 was made the 
scapegoat of all the financial misfortunes of the 
country, thrown into prison, and from time to time 
barbarously tortured, made his escape, and fled 
into the Argentine Republic. 


GxroGRAPHERS will welcome the bulky volume 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
edited by Mr. Bates, and issued this year sooner by 
a month than is usual, although the subject matter 
is more extended and the maps whic 
it are three times as numerous as those of 1874. 
The past session had been strongest in the 
records of African discovery, represented in the 
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exploration of the western side of the island of 
Madagascar by Dr. Mullens and his colleagues, 
whose work , Rag perhaps, the most noticeable 
feature of the year; in St. Vincent Erskine’s 
journeys in the country and in the Limpopo 
region; in Oameron’s survey of southern Tanga- 
nyika ; and in New's last recorded journey imme- 
diately preceding his death at the base of Kilima- 
rigaro, fom the Pangani to Mombasa. The great 
highland of Tibet has also been an object of great 
attention during the session, no less than four papers 
being devoted to it, the narratives of Colonel Mont- 
gomerie’s nameless “ pundits,” and Mr. Markham’s 
revival of the long-hidden journeys of Bogle and 
Manning over the Himalayan passes to the plateau. 
In Arctic geography there is the account of the 
Austrian Polar Ex dition by its leaders Payer 
and Weyprecht ; and for Australia, Forrest’s great 
journey through the heart of the unknown western 
deserts. Pertaining to physical geography rather 
than discovery, are the very laborious researches 
by Major Herbert Wood in the region of Lake 

; and General Hauslab’s, of Vienna, curious 
deductions on the probable configuration of the 
unknown Arctic basin from its known sea cur- 
rents. 


AccorDING to a report by M. Sergéieff, com- 
municated at a recent meeting of the Imperial 
Russian Economical Society, the fisheries of 
Russia are declining, and this source of national 
wealth is falling into the hands of foreigners. 
The Caspian Sea, however, with the rivers flowing 
into it, is the exception. Its fisheries are still 
extensive, but even here the means of taking fish 
are in a deplorably backward state, and little has 
hitherto been done to foster this industry, which 
might prove an abundant source of prosperity to 
the inhabitants of the Volga Governments. The 
total annual yield of the Caspian fisheries is stated 
to be thirty millions of pouds, worth fifteen 
millions of roubles. But ens’ hemes are pro- 
bably much below the actual quantities. The 
chief obstacle to the development of the fishing 
industry is the excessive excise levied by Govern- 
ment on salt (30 copecks per poud = 10d. per 36lbs. 

ing.). Many of the coarser kinds of fish are 
boiled down for the sake of their fat, as it would 
not ba salt them. It is suggested that the 
excise be reduced by one-half, a measure by which 
the Government would not lose in the end, as they 
might recoup their losses by levying an ad valorem 
tax on fish. The want of a cheap and commo- 
dious means of communication is another disad- 
vantage to the Caspian fisheries, as it is found 
impossible to transport large quantities of the fresh 
frozen fish to the markets inland. This difficulty 
might be overcome by the construction of a rail- 
road from Astrakhan to Eltow. 


In 1874 the Society of Naturalists of St. Peters- 
burg organised an expedition to the Aralo- 
Caspian country, deputing certain of its members 
to investigate distinct localities. In this way 
Bogdanoff was instructed to study the land fauna 
of the region between the Caspian and Aral Seas, 
assisted by M. Butleroff. rbot de Marny 
undertook geological studies in the same region, 
Almitsin the fauna of the Aral Sea, and Grimm 
that of the Caspian. Each member worked inde- 

mdently within the district assigned to him. 

e first of their publications, edited by Grimm, 
has quite recently appeared. It contains a general 
sketch of the expeditions and natural history 
researches in the Aralo-Caspian region between 
the — 1720 and 1874, by M. N. Bogdanoff, 
and forms a valuable work of reference for future 
travellers in this country. The labours of the 
other members of the expedition will appear in 
separate volumes; authors being held responsible 
for their contents. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung reports that Dr. Loesche 
and a working mechanic, named Lindner, who are 
the sole representatives of the German African 
ition still remaining at the Chinchoxo 
, have determined to make one more 





attempt to penetrate into the interior. Dr. Falk- 
enstein, former Administrative-Director of the 
Colony, and M. Soyaux, Botanist to the Expedi- 
tion, were compelled to leave on account of ill- 
ness, and are now on their way home. Dr. Lenz 
and Dr. Pogge will, however, it is hoped, be able 
to prosecute the hazardous undertakings on which 
they have ventured, the former having announced 
his determination to resume his exploration of the 
lands of the Gaboon as soon as the season admits 
of his leaving Oyowi, to which he had been forced 
to fall back in consequence of his encounter with 
some hostile tribes ; while the latter reports favour- 
ably of his chances of reaching Kabebe (Muata 
Yanvo’s), since he has secured the means of pro- 
— from the Angola coast as far as Kibondo 
with the caravan of a native elephant-tusk trader. 
(According to Dr. Pogge’s own expectations, it is 
assumed that he may have reached Lake Tan- 
ganyika about the present date.) The lands on 
the Chinchoxo, of which the German Society hed 
formally taken possession, will probably be left 
entirely in the hands of the negroes who had been 
in the service of the directors of the station, and 
who have already received their freedom from their 
European masters. 








GERMAN LETTER, 
Gotha : February 1, 1876. 

A Jove principium, With your leave, I begin my 
first letter of the year with the name of Goethe, out 
of gratitude to one to whom we all owe so much, 
The power to take a tomprehensive survey of 
Goethe, to estimate his wondrously fertile and 
many-sided activity, is one given to few; humbler 
mortals such as we must be content with feeling the 
large warm heart of the man beating with vigorous 
thump in all he said and did. The work before us, 
Der junge Goethe: Seine Briefe u. Dichtungen 
von 1764-1776, mit einer Einleitung von Michael 
Bernays (Leipzig, Hirzel), is based on the view 
that the different periods into which the poet’s 
life divides itself are not mere successive stages of 
his development, but have rather each their own 
peculiar aecan, and stand, as it were, almost 
in direct opposition to each other. The result of 
the author’s attempt to carry out this view is a 
circumscribed and incomplete picture of a poet, 
but a picture in which there is, at the same 
time, unity. Goethe-worshippers have long been 
in the habit of regarding Herr Salomon Hirzel’s 
collections as the Goethe-archives, where all the 
different editions of his writings, and especially 
the oldest and rarest copies, MS. letters and 
poems, and all the things by and relating to him 
that lay scattered about in countless books and 
periodicals, had been stored up with the utmost 
care and circumspection. They have followed the 
growth of this collection with interest and delight 
through three successive editions of the Verzerch- 
niss ener Gioethebibliothek, published 1848, 1862, 
and 1874. And the present work is the fruit of 
Herr Hirzel’s labours; it contains everything that 
the poet wrote before he went to Weimar in its 
original shape and order. Amongst other things, 
his letters to Kathchen Schénkopf and Friederike 
Oeser, those to Kestner and Lotte, Johanna 
Falmer and the Grifin Stollberg, the Leipziger 
Lieder and Lustspiele, the poems to Friederike, 
two versions of Giétz von Berlichingen, the 
original version of Werther, Clavigo, Stella, &c. 
The work is suited to the present taste for histori- 
cal investigation and order, the taste that renders 
the researches of a Darwin so popular, the in- 
clination to care for things not so much for what 
they are as for the process by which they came to 
be what they are. This distinctive picture of 
Goethe's youth has a value which is by no means 
nominal. For as the Weimar monument of our 
two great poets represents to most of us our idea 
of their outward man, so also is there one fixed 
and prevailing of their inward man, and in 
Goethe’s case the Olympian glory of his prime has 
obscured his youthful lineaments. He himself 
helped us to forget them by revising his earlier 





works for posterity and writing his own biography. 
And yet the Goethe of Wahrheit und Dichtung is 
quite a different personage from the man who by 
his glowing sensitility and the genial loveableness 
of his disposition first bewitched his contempo- 
raries. And indeed how could it have been other- 
wise in the case of a man who laboured so cease- 
lessly at himself and had made the diseases of his 
age his own? Herr Hirzel’s endeavour therefore is 
to bring the young poet before us, as far at least 
as the documents that are forthcoming relating 
to that time enabled him to do. And here an 
there it must be owned this kind of historical 
treatment is most cruel in its results; the Mit- 
schuldigen, for instance, appears here in all its 
ugliness, ugliness in spite of the dramatic skill the 
nay displays, rendered all the more disagreeable 

y the recollection that we see before us the first 
fruits of the genius of a very young poet; Stella, 
also, as we have it here in the original version with 
the happy ending becomes quite unendurable. 
But however repulsive it may be to see the youth- 
ful poet so deeply impregnated with the vulgar and 
effeminate sentimentalism of the time, we are the 
better able after this to sound the truth and depth 
of his appreciation of the workings of the human 
heart. The present book will reveal him to the 
majority in quite a new light, as the letters sop | 
from that period are here for the first time al 
collected together. Even as it is, the collection is 
far from complete, for it was a mere chance what 
letters came into the editor’s hands and what 
points they touched upon. Among them there 
is, however, much that is beautiful; above all 
Kestner’s letters to Lotte, in reading which we 
first learn really to love Werther. The order, too, 
in which the lyrical pieces are arranged lends 
them a new interest. It is true, Herr Bernays says 
in the introduction, and justly so: “The song is 
ended, and whilst we are sti a by the 
magic strains and penetrated with the truth and 
earnestness of the sentiment, there is no need for 
us to enquire, and we can well afford to forget, 
how the poet lived and moved when that song 
first began to stir within him.” But people 

enerally read more than one poem at a time, and 
in the collected edition the juxtaposition of pieces 
written in different moods often disturbs us, while 
here the key-note is the same in all, and thereby 
the impression ange by each individual piece 
is deepened. Many, such as “The Wanderer” 
for instance, strike us under a new aspect amid 
their present surroundings. This, as indeed all his 
lyrics, shows us that in spite of development and 
change the poet’s inmost feelings remained at all 
times the same, and just those constituted the 
finest and the best part of his nature. Goethe's 
diary treats of his residence in Weimar from 1776 
to 1782, and is published in the first volume of R. 
Keil’s work: Vor hundert Jahren: Mittheilungen 
tiber Weimar, Goethe, und Corona Schroter aus den 
Tagen der Genieperiode (Leipzig: Veit). We should 
have been still more grateful to the editor had he 
suppressed the second volume which concerns the 
above-named actress and Frau vy. Stein. For 
what it tells us about Corona does not in the end 
amount to much, and the way in which the p#i- 
vate affairs of a great man are here discussed is 
not the right way. Nothing is easier than to 
make a caricature of a woman in love; her rela- 
tion to the poet, and the light in which his love 
for her is to be judged, his whole personality, his 
fate and his age alone can decide. Such questions 
ought, therefore, to be left to the professional 
biographer. 


Klaus Groth has published three new Low- 
German tales, Ut min Jungsparadies (Berlin, 
Stilke), masterpieces of clever representation, and 
admirably told ; the third betrays, if anything, too 
much skill. The peculiar charm is owing to the 
reader’s being aake to see everything from one 
particular point of view, to see, namely, with the 
eyes of one of the characters in the story who is 
neither the poet nor the hero. In the first story 
this medium would, however, appear to be the 
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poet, but the poet as a boy; he tells his early re- 
collections of a village he went to in his holiday- 
time; his disjointed remarks, his boyish observa- 
tions and allusions, by degrees make us familiar 
with his kindred and friends, and suddenly we 
become aware that the slight touches and single 
strokes have produced a perfect and harmonious 
—— This style of narrative is, and always 
as been, the poet’s own peculiar property. It is 
an admirable representation of every-day life 
in Schleswig-Holstein, his own home, more es 
cially, where the people live on side by side 
in apparent tranq , till some chance event 
leads to an outbreak, when their passions are 
let loose and the crisis comes. The second story, 
Von den Liittenheid, is the most beautiful. The 
sea-wind blowing over the broad flat shores of the 
North Sea has the same sad sound the author's 
words have. And every single little touch in 
Klaus Groth’s stories is true and life-like; at the 
same'time they are genuine works of art, such as 
are rarely met with in these days of crude natu- 
ralism. 
Karl von Wiirtemberg und Franziska von Hohen- 
heim, von E. Vely (Stuttgart: Simon), is a work 
not entirely without interest in relation to the 
history of Schiller’s youth. It seems, however, 
to have been written ‘for women by a woman. It 
tells us ery | anything new about the founder 
and head of the Karlsschule, and the description of 
his mistress and subsequent wife is sentimental and 
too much spun out. There is more historical matter 
contained in Newnundsechzig Jahre am preussischen 
Hofe : Aus den Erinnerungen der Griifin Sophie 
von Voss (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot). 
The lady was born in the year 1729, and was 
brought, when still a child, to the Court of 
Frederic William I., whose wife, Sophie Dorothea, 
was a friend of her mother’s. She left Berlin on 
her marriage, but was, during the worst years of 
the Seven Years’ War, at Magdeburg with the Court 
' of Frederic the Great's wife. From 1763 to 1793 
her husband was marshal of the Queen’s house- 
hold. We hear a great deal about the pious King 
Frederic William IL. at that time, and of his various 
love-affairs which resulted in open bigamy. In 
1793 she became chief maid of honour to the Queen 
Louise, and retained her position, even when the 
Queen died, up to the time of her death in 1814. 
Apart from the official veneration for high per- 
sonages, these recollections bear testimony to a 
sound vigorous nature, and, together with much 
that is trivial, contain much that is both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 
Max Lehmann’s Knesebeck wnd Schén (Leipzig : 
Hirzel) is a very ingenious enquiry into the sources 
of information concerning certain events connected 
with the war of liberation. It has generally been 
admitted as an undisputed fact, that in the year 
1812, 300 Prussian officers retired from the army 
to avoid having to fight against Russia with 
Napoleon ; no other authority for this number is 
now shown, in the first of these essays, to have 
ever existed, but the absolutely untrustworthy 
statement of Field-Marshal von dem Knesebeck. 
There‘ remain, however, a considerable number of 
rominent men in high positions who did wish to 
light “ for the good cause ” against Napoleon, that 
is to say, even though he was their king’s ally. 
The second essay, giving an account of the esta 
lishment of the Landwehr and of Stein’s first ap- 
sem gg in 1813 on the political stage in East 

russia, 18 more important still. It is distressing 
to see such an honourable and distinguished man 
as Schén convicted of vanity and untruthfulness, 
but historical truth requires it; and the leading 
men of that great time, especially Stein and 
Scharnhorst, stand out all the brighter and clearer 
by contrast, 
_ Under the title Geschichte der deutschen Kunst 
tm Elsass (Leipzig: Seemann), Dr. Alfred Wolt- 
mann publishes, in somewhat extended form, his 
studies on art in Elsass in the Middle Ages. 

The work entitled Anleitung zur Kenntniss und 


J.E. Wessely (Leipzig: Weigel), will be found to 
furnish amateurs of wood and metal engraving, of 
copper-printing, etching, and lithography with 
trustworthy information and instruction, given in 
concise form, relative to the technical processes, 
the value of engravings, the best way to preserve 
and catalogue them, everything in short worth 
knowing on the subject, including an excellent 
practical review of its literature. 

OC, ALDENHOVEN. 








NOTES FROM EGYPT. 
Luxor: February 2, 1876. 

A remarkable discovery was made a few days 
sinee at a spot to the north of the obelisk in the 
great temple of Karnac. Some Arabs digging 
among the ruins for the dust, with which at this 
season of the year they manure their land, came 
upon a kind of cist made of sandstone, which 
they unfortunately broke. Inside this cist was 
found a superb figure of a female hippopotamus, 
carved in green basalt, standing upright in 
the usual conventional manner, and carrying on 
either side an emblem or symbol. The finders 
concealed the treasure, and having removed it to 
the house of one of their number, covered it 
with the straw of dhourra corn. The affair, 
however, through jealousy, was soon revealed to 
the authorities, and the governor of Luxor 
went by night with soldiers to the house 
where the treasure was concealed. The unhappy 
owner denied all knowlgdge of the affair, but 
having received, more Turco, fifty strokes with the 
bastinado, he confessed that “a friend” had 
hidden it, and at length pointed out its hiding- 
place. The figure was then removed, placed in 
the British Consulate, and next morning handed 
over to Mariette Bey, who chanced to be at Luxor 
in his steamer. The monument, including the 
slab on which it stands, is about three feet high, 
and is carved with admirable precision, and 
highly polished throughout. A long inscription 
in hieroglyphics runs down the back, and another 
is japuiiaed at the base in front of the figure. 
The hindermost inscription is the best executed, 
but both are far inferior in execution when com- 
— with the statue itself, which is in the 

est style of art, and even superior to 
the celebrated green basalt cow of the same 
epoch in the Museum of Boulak. The inscrip- 
tions contain the names of Psammetichus I. and 
his queen and daughter, and on the ovals on the 
sandstone cist already mentioned there is, in addi- 
tion, the name of a king hitherto unknown. 

It is much to be regretted that an adequate re- 
ward is not offered in Egypt to the casual dis- 
coverers of valuable antiquities. Under the 
present system the finding of an interesting ob- 
ject is almost certain to expose the finder to 
personal violence or the prison, and to the instant 
confiscation of the treasure trove. The natural 
effect of this brutal folly is that objects of gold 
and silver are immediately melted down, while 
larger monuments are commonly broken, and sold 
piecemeal to the first comer whom the finders can 
trust. Within my knowledge a fine black basalt 
statue of Shishak has been thus destroyed, and a 
golden bird, with eyes of some green precious 
stone, sent to the melting-pot. 

I have just found a Christian lamp bearing the 
name TOY ATIOY ABBAAIOY, a name I have not 
previously met with. G. I, Cmester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GLASS WEIGHTS OR COINS. 
Leiden : February 18, 1876. 

Mokaddasi, the excellent geographer (wrote in 
985), whose work is so full of interesting imfor- 
mation, has in his chapter ‘“ Maghrib ” the follow- 
mg passage :-— 

“ As to the coins that are used now in all his (the 
Fatimite prince’s) dominions, inclusive ‘of Damascus, 
they are: The dindr, that has a barleycorn of weight 
less than the mithkdl, and whose ‘stamp bears a round 
inscription. The fourth part (rob’, aroba) of this 
dinar, also in use, is-a small coin. These two coins 
are taken by the number (not by the weight, as in 
many other countries). The dirham has likewise a 
smaller weight (than that of Baghdéd). In use are 
also the half-dirham, named irdt, the fourth part 
(rob’, aroba), the eighth part (¢homm), and the sixteenth 
part, called kharniiba (kharriba). All these are 
taken by the number (not by the weight). The cir- 
culation of the small pieces of money called it’a 
(formerly used in Egypt) is not tolerated any more. 
THE WEIGHTS FOR MONEY (sandj, from the Persian 
seng = stone) ARE MADE OF GLass, and bear the same 
stamp as the ordinary pounds (rail), viz., the name 
of the prinee of the faithful (Amér al-Muminin, here 
the Fatimite prince).” 

I showed this passage last autumn to Prof. Kara- 
bacek of Vienna, who told me that he had come 
already to the conclusion that the so-called glass 
coins were in reality weights, and held the ‘testi- 
monial of Mokaddasi to be decisive. After read- 
ing Mr. Chester's article in the Acapmmy of 
February 5, p. 123, I thought it not amiss to give 
a translation of it, because my edition of the book 
will hardly be out before next autumn. I need 
scarcely remark that the use of glass weights 
throughout the large estates of the Fatimite 
princes, who, it seems, did only re-establish an 
ancient custom, explains at once the frequent 
occurrence of those objects both in Egypt and in 
Sicily. The Kit’a’s mentioned by Mokaddasi 
were fragments of money that had currency (s. 
Sharishi in his note to Itariri, p. 81 of the 2nd 
edition). Ibrahim, the Aghlabite prince, abolished 
the use of these in Africa, A.D. 888, which caused 
a fearful riot in Kairawin (Baydn, ed. Dozy, i. p. 
114), M. J. DE Gorse. 








THE LION OF CHAERONEA, 
London : February 18, 1876. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s graphic account of the present 
state of the lion of Chaeronea, which appeared 
in the AcapEmy of November 6, was translated and 
published in most of the Greek journals, The 
impression it has created in Athenian literary 
circles is, I think, an earnest of the revival of 
learning in Greece, and betokens a sense of na- 
tional amour propre that may result in much 
good. But the more immediate effect is the 
elucidation of certain facts which I venture to 
ley before you, both because they may interest 
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and because itis only fair to us Greeks that they 
should be made known. 

T have before me two contributions on the sub- 
ject—a letter addressed to the Stoa, an Athenian 
daily Paper, and a short article in the Athenaton, a 
Greek literary periodical. The writer of the 
former states that as far back as 1856, being then 
a pupil in the Hellenic school at Livadeia, and 
having read and heard much of the lion, he 
availed himself of a holiday and set out, along 
with a schoolfellow of his, on'a pilgrimage to that 
most affecting and, it would appear, well-known 
monument, After a walk of an hour and a half 
they reached Chaeronea, and were thence conducted 
to the mound by an old iuhabitant of the village, 
who gave them the following account of the 
ruin :—Before the War of Independence, in 1821, 
the lion was almost completely buried in the 
earth, but little more than the head showing 
above the ground. When, however, Odysseus 
Androutsos—more famous for his patriotic ardour 
than for his historical erudition—passed. through 
Boeotia with his men, hearing from the confused 
traditions of the country around that the lion had 
been set up by Philip in commemoration of his 
victory over the Greeks, he ordered the monument 
to be unearthed completely, and he then over- 
threw the supposed trophy of a conqueror. 


This was done by means of a crowbar, as testi- 
fied by the position and the state in which the frag- 
ments now lie. They are five innumber—the one 
constituting the head, neck, and chest of the lion, 
two others forming the forelegs and part of the 
body to the middle of the abdomen, the rest of 
the trunk, with the hind legs, being in two more 
pieces. They all lie overturned near each other, 
as if sliced off with a.knife, and present no evidence 
of a violent explosion, such as the use of a suffi- 
cient quantity of powder would have occasioned. 
In fact the five pieces which originally went to 
make up the lion have simply parted, and the 
marks of the iron ties which held them together 
are still to be seen. The body was hollowed out, 
7 in order to facilitate raising the large 

locks into position. But the cavity is such that 
no one seeking a treasure would have gone to the 
trouble of overturning more than one of the five 
pieces before he discovered his mistake. The lion 
appears to have been represented standing on all 
four legs and looking eastward. Its dilated nostrils 
are large enough to admit of a clenched fist ; the 
eyeballs are of the size of a goose’s egg. The jaws 
are open as in anguish and rage, and allow a 
formidable row of teeth to be seen. The bushy 
and partly erect mane adds to this formidable ex- 
pression of the whole. 


Similar is the account given in the Athenaton. 
It is there added, however, that when in 1858 the 
Archaeological Society of Athens was recon- 
structed, King Otho had just returned from an 
excursion to the interior, and one of his physi- 
cians, a member of the Society, proposed the 
restoration of the lion. The report made, after a 
careful inspection of the site, proved that the 
i ents were in excellent preservation, but that 
m order to restore them suitably, so as to guard 
against imperfections and clumsiness, experienced 
workmen, able to add any small pieces that might 
be found missing, and powerful machinery, suffi- 
cient to raise the huge blocks, were required. 
These, however, were not to be had in that soli- 
tary neighbourhood, and the Society’s means were 
not equal to procuring them from Athens, as the 
heeessary expense would amount to more than “a 
pe gnats sterling.” It was therefore resolved 
to take such steps as would ensure the preserva- 
tion of the ruin until funds were forthcoming ; 
and with this view the Society appointed a guar- 

, who now lives in the vicinity, but whom 
Mr, Mahaffy may not have found on’ the spot, as 
he is charged with the supervision of other anti- 
quities at some distance. To this it was decided 
toadd the precaution of digging a large trench 
and throwing up the earth all round, so as to pro- 
tect the fragments from the approach of cattle. 








And this is the “sort of hollowed-out place with 
raised »” of which Mr. Mahaffy speaks. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is 
no warrant for declaring that, “ as is well known, it 
(the lion) was blown in pieces by some Greek 
savage a generation or two ago, who expected to 
find treasure in it.” Odysseus Androutsos is one 
of the heroic and most remarkable characters in 
the history of our revolutionary war, and although 
his ignorant enthusiasm provoked in this instance 
a lamentable act of destruction, cupidity cannot 
be laid to his charge. Indeed, his motives were 
far more honourable than the puritan fanaticism 
of other revolutionary dictators, more learned and 
more civilised. Yet we are only too thankful to 
Mr. Mahaffy for his gentle rebuke. As the writer 
of the article in the Athenaion truly remarks, we 
have much to profit from the advice and the 
research of foreign men of letters, whose interest 
in all that remains to Greece of her ancient heri- 
tage is evidently the result of sympathy and of 
inspiration derived from the vast stores of Greek 
works of art so cruelly carried away from their 
sunny sanctuaries and so comfortlessly enduring 
their enforced transportation to these northern 
latitudes. 

Is it too much to hope that, for their sake, Mr. 
Mahaffy’s appeal in favour of the noble old lion 
may find an echo, and may result in the realisation 
of a project never forgotten, but only deferred for 
want of funds? Ours is a small and poor country. 
When we started in life again as a nation, we had 
first to clear away the yet smoking ruins of 
our towns and then begin everything afresh, 
even with the building of the necessary shelter 
against the rain and the sun. Still, immense 
results have been achieved in saving, restoring, 
excavating, and housing the precious relics of our 
glorious past history, and possibly the chief fault 
of our authorities and our Archaeological Society 
lies in their too unobtrusive reserve, which has 
prevented them from making known to the outer 
world, even by means of a simple register, the 
works already accomplished. . GENNADIUS. 








THE ‘“ SIN-EATER.” 
Llanymawddwy : Feb. 12, 1876. 


The question between the writer in Blackwood 
and myself is a simple one, and I regret to find 
that in his letter in the Acapremy of to-day he 
mixes up with it a good deal of irrelevant matter, 
leaving the point at issue just where it was. He 
stated in his article that the custom of the Sin- 
Eater prevails in North and South Wales at the 
present day; when I challenged that statement 
and asked for proof, we were told that by the 
present day he means some thirty years ago; and 
when pressed for the locality he goes under the 
aegis of Mr. Moggridge to Llandebie “ in the hill- 
country of Carmarthenshire.” When persons 
appeul to certain tribunals, they should not com- 
plain if they are sent to appear before the 
tribunals of their choice. Llandebie was named, 
and Llandebie was accepted: enquiries were made 
on the spot by competent persons; and those who 
will take the trouble to read my last letter will 
see with what success, The Sin-Eater is as little 
known there as probably he is in Nova Zembla. 
Now the writer shifts his ground and moves, 
under the enlightening guidance of Murray's 
Handbook for Travellers in South Wales, to Cwm 
Amman, about seven miles from Llandebie. The 
compiler of that volume, whether ever “ connected 
with Monmouthshire Iron Works” or not, states 
nothing about the Sin-Eater from personal know- 
ledge, or from the personal knowledge of any in- 
formants, but quotes almost the identical words 
of Mr. Moggridge at Ludlow, with a slight varia- 
tion as to the locality. Lady Verney, inthe Feb- 
ruary numberof the Contemporary Review, simply 
relates the same story over again, without any 
corroboration of her own. A false story does not 
become truth by repetition, and these repetitions 





add nothing to our knowledge, and therefore it is 


simply waste of s to retail them. 

The writer sd. that I did not turn over a 
certain leaf in the Archaeologia Cambrensis, where 
he intimates that Mr. Moggridge told the archaeo- 
logists at Ludlow that the practice of sin-eating 
was carried on at Liandebie wnttl within five years 
of that time (1852). The leaf had been turned 
over and read before 1 wrote my last Iptter; I 
turn it over again, and on it read the last utter- 
ances of Mr. Moggridge as follows :— 

“Mr. Moggridge said—Far be it from him to 
desire that anything he should advance should not be 
combated, for all he wished to get at was truth. Hoe 
thought that the gist of what fell from Mr. Allen was 
that there was no immediate connexion between the 
custom of Sin-Eater and.the plate and the salt. Start- 
ing from the Carmarthenshire valley, he found the 
most horrible portion of the custom dropped; and the 
rest still retained; and us he advanced still further 
he found that less remained. Mr. Aubrey, from 
whom he quoted, and who was a man of high cha- 
racter, said that the custom had existed both in Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire. Mr. Aubrey told them he 
went to a cottage in Herefordshire, where he saw & 
man whom he described as the Sin-Eater; and he 
(Mr. Moggridge) found, in the very district where 
Mr. Aubrey had seen it in its most horrid perfection, 
that the more odious part of the custom had been 
removed, but portions thereof still remained. He 
thought that the plate and salt were of eastern origin. 
There was only one thing more that he need trouble 
them with, and that was as to whether the custom 
was extinct. He believed that people were thorough] 
ashamed of the practice; one case, he was infienel, 
occurred four or five years ago, but he believed it was 
extinct now.” 

These are Mr. Moggridge’s last words at Lud- 
low, and I fail to find a syllable in them referring 
to Llandebie; and if he refers to any place, it 
must be, as I understand him, to some part of 
Herefordshire, with which the writer appears to 
be more acquainted than I can pretend to be, and 
to which, as I have already distinctly stated, my 
remarks do not apply. Mr. Maagige, and ap- 
parently the writer of the article, assume all along 
that the plate and salt are necessarily remnants 
of the alleged sin-eating practice ; and finding these 
articles employed in certain cases, they take it for 
granted that the “ more odious part of the custom 
has been removed,” which amounts to begging 
the whole question. Mr. Moggridge candidly 
admits that he never witnessed the “horrid cus- 
tom” at Llandebie or elsewhere, but informs: 
us that it “was said to have prevailed: ” 
he does not mention his authorities, nor does he 
so much as hint what means his informants had 
of knowing the truth or untruth of the story. 
I can assure Mr. Moggridge that I mean no dis- 
respect to him when I say that both the vicar and 
the schoolmaster have enjoyed more favourable 
opportunities than he is likely to have had of ascer- 
taining the facts of the case, on account of their 
connexion with the locality and their knowledge 
of the vernacular. I value Mr. Moggridge’s 
opinions as opinions; but we are now in quest of 
facts; and opinions, from whatever source they 
may emanate, must not be mistaken for them. 
The question at issue lies within the domain of 
fact, and, therefore, capable of proof if the charge 
has any foundation on a more solid substance than 
“ imagination all compact.” 

It is very kind, but slightly superfluous, on the 
part of the writer to “refresh” my memory re- 
specting “ the vicarious sin-bearing of the Levitical 
scapegoat.” It is useless to argue about what 
may, could, or should have occurred, when we 
are concerned only with what has actually taken 

lace. It is needless to expatiate on the possi- 
fility of a custom, when its existence is denied. 
The writer might have spared his sneering remark 
about: the “treason ” of calling Welshmen “ igno- 
rant” and “superstitious.” The qualities. denoted 
by these elegant stock-epithets, unfortunately, are 
not confined to the Principality of Wales; and 
one at least of these benighted barbarians holds 
that it is treason against truth to make charges 
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that cannot. be substantiated against any nation, 
however “ ignorant” or “ superstitious ” that na- 
tion may be. The writer seems to assume that it 
is “a point of national honour,” rather than any 
higher motive, that induces Welshmen to repudiate 
groundless imputations. When “ national honour” 
and truth go together, “ national honour” is not to 
be contemned. 

The writer appears to feel rather uneasy on ac- 
count of his incognito. He need not. It is per- 
fectly immaterial whether he retains or doffs it ; 
but it shall not shield him from the consequences 
of making statements of questionable authenticity. 
He vouchsafes to inform us that he is, “ by parent- 
age, ancestry, property, and interests, connected 
with two counties of South Wales”; but he does 
not tell us that his ‘ancestors ever furnished him 
with any information concerning the Sin-Eater, or 
that in his frequent visits to our benighted 
country he ever encountered that dread func- 
tionary. Such being the case, I confess to being 
a little hazy as to the relevance of long pedigrees 
and broad acres in two or more counties, fine 
things as they are, to the subject we are now dis- 
cussing. More to the point is the admission 
that, notwithstanding his frequent travels “ over 
most of the Principality,” he has “ failed to acquire 
its language,” that language being the very key to 
its customs, legends, and folk-lore. His travels, 
therefore, must resemble those of a blind man in 
quest of the beautiful. 

If the writer proves, as he states in Blackwood, 
that the superstition of the Sin-Eater is “ still 
surviving in North and South Wales,” I shall at 
once confess my error, and the “ national honour” 
shall take its chance ; but if he fails to do this, he 
ought, in justice to the country of his “ ancestry,” 
to retract the groundless charge. He it is that 
has brought the accusation against it, and on 
him lies the burden of proof. 

D. Smvan Evans. 


Homestay, Newtown, Montgomeryshire : February 12, 1876. 

Roscoe, in his Wanderings and Excursions in 
South Wales, quoting the author of the Mountain 
Decameron, locates “ what is believed to have 
been the last Sin-Eater of Wales ” differently from 
any mentioned in the AcapEemy. I subjoin his 
remarks. 

“A gentleman who lived a little before the time of 
this dark superstition becoming obsolete (the earlier 
part of the last century) gives us this brief account 
of what is believed to have been the last ‘ Sin-Eater of 
Wales.’ 

“*T got lost,’ says he, ‘near nightfall, after being 
landed by the ferry-boat from the Aber of Dovey on 
the Cardiganshire side of that estuary. A black tur- 
bary of great extent divided me from the road. I was 
cautioned to ride far’ round this pitchy bog, for no 
horse ever ventured among the peat pits, the whole 
being a quaking morass. In truth, its look was 
enough, under a black evening, to keep me off, even 
without peril of being swallowed, man and horse. 

“** At last, thanks to my stars, the good hard rock 
of a rough road rung to my horse’s hoof, and I saw a 
cottage taper, as ghastly as the Canwyll Corph, at a 
distance. 

“*The house was on a high point and turn of 
road, overlooking all those many acres of hollow 
ground. 

“* Just asI came up, hoping lodging, I heard sounds 
of wailing within, and soon, a woman came out into 
the dead night, late as it was, and cried a name to 
the top pitch of her wild voice, that seemed one I had 
heard weeping indoors. When I looked in, there lay 
@ corpse of a man, with a plate of salt holding a bit 
of bread placed on its breast. The woman was 
shouting to the Sin-Eater to come and do his office— 
that is, to eat the bread, lay his hand on the dead 
breast, place the dead man’s on his own, after making 
a sign of the cross, and then praying for a transfer 
of all pains or penances from that pardoned dead man 
for ever, to him that more than dead alive, himself in 
his death of soul, but not of its pains, for ever and 
ever.’ 

“This is the traveller's account of this incident. 
He had the curiosity to wait, and saw at last the 





motion of what seemed a foggy meteor moving 
toward their standing-point. After waiting long, he 
caught a far-out shout in reply to the woman’s long 
unanswered, till she kindled, on the high road’s point, 
the straw of her husband’s late bed—the usual signal 
of a death in the house. 

“The Sin-Eater, he was told, lived alone in a hovel 
made of sea-wreck and nails of such, between sea- 
marsh and that dim bog, where few could approach by 
day, none dare by night, whether for the footing, or 
the great fear, or at least awe, which all felt of that 
recluse.” 


Persons acquainted with the district readily 
recognise the Tocality from the above description, 
others may do so when I state that the Cam- 
brian Railway, between Machynlleth and Aber- 
ystwith, traverses the “black turbary of great 
extent,” and the high road from Aberdovey 
passes close by one of the railway stations on this 
line, called “ Ynyslas.” The custom of placing a 
late of salt on the breast of a dead person is, I 
imagine, not obsolete in this county yet; at any 
rate instances have occurred within my own 
knowledge. E. R. Morris. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Feb. SF Institution, 3 P.M. : “ The Vegetable King- 
dom,” by W. T. T. Dyer. 

Physical, 3 p.m. : “On some problems connected with the Glow of 
Electricity in a plane,” b , Lodge; “Exhibition of a 
Tangent Galvanometer for Projection,” by A. Haddon. 

Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. (Mendelssohn's 95th Psalm). 

Saturday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 3 P.M. 

Alexandra Palace Concert, 3.15 P.M. : 

Biblical Archaeology, 8 P.M. (Archaic Classes): “ On the Ritual of 
the Dead.” by Dr. 8S. Birch. q 

Mon pay, Feb. 23.—London Institution, 5 p.m. : “ Fermentation and 
Putrefaction,” by Prof. Armstrong. 
Biblical Archaeology. 5 P.M. (Archaic Classes): “On the Assyrian 
_ Nouns,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. E 

Bettie Arshiets. 8 P.M. ; “ On some Sixteenth-century Chantries,” 

vy J. D. Sedding. 

Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 P.M. 

Geographical, 8.30 p.m.: “On the Shueli Valley of Burma,” by 
Ney Elias ; * Afghan Geography,” by C. R. Markham. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 29.—Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. : “On the Floods of Eng- 

land and Wales during 1875,” by G. J. Symons ; “ On Evapo- 
ration and on Percolation,”’ by C. Greaves. 
WEDNESDAY, March 1.—Entomological, 7 P.M. 

Society of Arts, 8 P.M. : “* Aquaria, their Construction and Manage- 
ment,” by W. Saville-Kent. 

Microscopical, 8 P.M. 

Archaeological Association, 8 P.M. : “On Roman Amphorae,” by 

{. 8. Cuming; ** On the Reredos of the German Church, said 

to be by Grinling Gibbons,’’ by E. P. Loftus Brock. 

THURSDAY, March 2._Royal Institution, 3 P.M. : “ Vertebrated Ani- 
mals,’’ by Prof, Garrod. 

Malle. Krebs’s Recital, St. James's Hall, 3.30 P.a. 

London Institution, 7 P.M. : “On Recent Geographical Explora- 
tion,” by Clements R. Markham. 

Linnean, 8 P.M.: “On a new genus of Turneraceae from Rod- 
riguez,” by I. B. Balfour ; ** On Pollen,” by M. P. Edgeworth ; 
“ Note on the Development of the Plastron of Emydadura,” by 
Dr. J. Anderson ; ** Notes on Algae found at Kerguelen Island,” 
by Prof. Dickie. N 

Chemical, 8 P.M.: Discussion on Dr. Frankland’s Lecture on 
** Water Analysis.” 

Royal. Antiquaries, 8.30 P.M. 

FRIDAY, March 3.—Archaeological Institute, 4 P.M. 

Geologist’s Association, 8 P.M. 

Philological, 8 P.M. : “*On Russian,” by W. R. Morfill. 

Societ of Arts, 8 P.M. : Indian Meeting : ‘* The fall in the price of 
Silver. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 9 p.w.: “ The Paraffins and their Alcohols,” by 
Prof. Odling. 








SCIENCE, 
HELLWALD’S HISTORY OF CULTURE. 


Culturgeschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Entwick- 
lung bis zur Gegenwart. Von Friedrich 
von Hellwald. (Augsburg: Lampart & 
Co., 1875.) 


Tue German periodical Das Ausland has 
considerable influence on public opinion from 
its union of easy style and solid learning. 
The present History of Culture, by its editor, 
Dr. F. v. Hellwald, has, as might be ex- 
pected, these merits both of manner and 
matter. Its 800 closely-printed pages take 
in the whole range not only of history but 
also of “pre-history,”” and the amount of 
information it gives in a moderate compass 
will make it valuable to readers of every 
school of thought. 

Dr. Hellwald affiliates his work to the 
development-theory of Darwin, and dedi- 
cates it to Haeckel. It is, he tells us, an 
attempt to depict the development of human 
civilisation in the light of that realistic view 
of the universe which logically results 
from natural science. He claims the merit 








of independence for his researches, which 
had been carried on for years before some- 
what similar results to his were published in 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, and in 
Strauss’s Old and New Faith. The mention 
of the latter as an “ epoch-making” book 
sufficiently indicates that Dr. Hellwald 
belongs to the naturalistic and anti-theologi- 
cal party. The history of religious ideas, he 
says frankly, is the history of human error. 
It naturally strikes the reader that any 
orthodox critic might ask Dr. Hellwald how, 
while writing what is in fact a polemical 
book, he can nevertheless plume himself on 
a peculiar freedom from party spirit. He 
would probably answer that his method of 
studying civilisation as mere matter of natural 
history enabled him to see both sides, even 
in a question of religion. At any rate, 
while putting forward extreme opinions, he 
evidently does his best to be impartial. Thus 
his sympathy with the sceptical attitude of 
the French encyclopaedists does not blind 
him to their effect in shaking the founda- 
tions of authority, and thus helping to bring 
on the Revolution (p. 724). So, though not 
loving the Jesuits better than German 
Liberals mostly do, he praises the brilliant ser- 
vices of their men of science and the wonder- 
ful self-abnegation of their missionaries as 
fairly as he condemns the system of intrigue, 
duplicity, and crime which the Order has 
resorted to without scruple in its quest of 
power (p. 691). With regard to the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the history of the 
world, no one can see more clearly than this 
author how absurdly the facts are misrepre- 
sented by partisan writers, who even deny the 
vastness of Christian influences on moral life. 
The religion of any age must be a constituent 
of that age, active in shaping society, while 
itself passive to the general course of change. 
But one action of a Church is to pull 
with the conservative forces keeping the 
world back, while the Spirit of the 
Times strains ever forward. The Church 
clock is always too slow, the advanced 
“Zeitgeist” always too fast ; the mean time 
of society is between the two (p. 596). 
Dr. Hellwald's method of contemplating 
a subject on both sides, when applied to 
the general problem of the place of religion 
in culture, leads him to a compromise which 
will be noticed with interest by those who 
watch the signs of the times in Germany 
(see pp. 30 and 517). The ideal, he holds, 
is error, but it is error inextricably involved 
in the human mind, and developed by the 
same mental processes which produce right 
thought. Thus it ever has been, is, and 
will be. The pursuit of this ideal leads man 
to conceive of things in their highest powers, 
up to perfection and infinity. Thus, as 
civilisation progresses, there arise higher 
and higher religious conceptions, from the 
crassest fetishism up to the idea of an abso- 
lute Universal Spirit. The religion of a 
nation becomes a measure of its mental 
culture, and the error-ideal glorifies hu- 
manity :— 
“‘ Nur der Irrthum ist das Leben, 

Und das Wissen ist der Tod.” 
According to Dr. Hellwald’s view, however, 
there are some few who may live relieved 
from this yoke of the ideal. . These can free 
themselves from the enchantment, and con- 
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template scientific truth in its naked reality. 
They are the “we” in whose name Strauss 
wrote. But for the masses religion is neces- 
sary ; and though science may thrust it further 
into the background as a prescientific pro- 
duct of human thought, yet the innate 
idealising function of the soul will never be 
abolished, and it is absurd to imagine that 
the nations of the future will exist without 
religion. 

It would be too long a task to criticise 
here, point by point, Dr. Hellwald’s discus- 
sions of special branches of culture, and his 
condensed summaries of the dozen or twenty 
“ civilisations ” which fill up the history of 
the world from the primaeval mammoth 
period to that modern time which may be 
described as the steam-engine period. A few 
particular passages interesting to ethnologists 
may, however, be briefly remarked upon. 

At page 71 the principle is well stated 
that culture must not be treated as a con- 
stant product, but as a result varying ac- 
cording to the regions where it is formed 
and to which it is adapted. Thus, the cul- 
ture of America will always be American, 
and that of Europe European; and the 
ethnologist should speak not of “ civilisa- 
tion,” but of “ civilisations,” This caution 
against the common plan of measuring all 
nations by an exact cosmopolitan standard is 
much to be approved. The observations on 
the unchangeability of man at pp. 20-1 are 
not so well borne out by facts. Dr.’ Hell- 
wald views the progress of civilised man as 
only consisting in increase of knowledge and 
skill, handed down by teaching from gene- 
ration to generation, but without improve- 
ment in the individual man, whose “ inner 
nature remains unalterable.”” Having arrived 
at this supposed fact, he explains it by human 
action being under the control of the un- 
changing laws of nature. It is curious to 
find such an opinion held by a professed 
evolutionist. But theory apart, what ground 
is there for asserting the human mind to be 
thus unchangeable? It is true that the 
difference in brain and intellect between a 
savage and a civilised man does not seem 
proportionally large. But there exists evi- 
dence—not as yet thoroughly worked out, 
but at any rate entitled to careful considera- 
tion—that the cultured man is perceptibly 
superior to the savage both in the material 
quantity of his brain and in his power of 
reasoning. 

At p. 74, in the remarks on the Chinese 
language, there is a curious confusion (pos- 
sibly caused by a printer’s error) between 
the effect of the musical accent which 
distinguishes words nearly similar in 
sound, and the determination of the gram- 
matical value of words by their place in 
the sentence. This mistake is the more 
unfortunate from other parts of the ac- 
count of China being particularly good. 
At p. 79 the popular fallacy of the 
Chinese civilisation having been “ fossilised ” 
from remote antiquity is well refuted by 
mentioning the various ages in which some 
of the most characteristic Chinese inventions 
seem to have arisen, such as gunpowder, 
Sepia, rice-paper, printing with moveable 

, and the magnetic compass. Even 
tea-drinking, which has become inseparable 
from our ideas of the Chinaman, is a mere 





Buddhist novelty, perhaps not earlier than 
the Christian era. The Chinese have never 
altogether lost the power of inventing or 
borrowing novelties, and for all we know 
they may take a new start in our own time. 
The present contest between the old and 
the new civilisation in the Chinese mind is 
curiously typified in. their objection to rail- 
ways. They would be convenient, they 
would contribute to the commercial pros- 
perity which this people are. not slow to 
appreciate, but they cannot be made without 
here and there destroying the tombs of 
ancestors. It is just so with other modern 
institutions, by their very nature incom- 
patible with the ideas of the deceased great- 
grandfathers whose ghosts still bear rule in 
China. The land is and will be for years 


‘to come the battlefield of an intellectual 


war between the dead and the living. 

With reference to the rules of kinship 
which have prevailed among tribes at dif- 
ferent stages of civilisation, some recognising 
descent on the mother’s side only, and others 
on the father’s side, Dr. Hellwald makes a 
noticeable suggestion at p.36. He connects 
with it the absurd but widely-spread custom 
of the cowvade, which consists in putting to bed 
the father of a new-born child, and treating 
him as if he had been its mother. Dr. Hell- 
wald’s notion is that this ridiculous practice 
may have been originally symbolic, and have 
arisen at the time when the rudest and 
earliest idea of family relationship as through 
the mother was being supplanted by the 
idea of the father’s headship and authority. 
That is to say, he considers that the father, 
in order to obtain the rights of parentage 
which had previously belonged to the mother, 
himself went through a pretence of maternity. 
This clever interpretation, however, does not 
seem as though it would bear testing by the 
facts. What will become of it, if it can be 
shown that people who keep up the old law 
of kinship on the female side, nevertheless 
practise the couvade ? This is, or was, the 
case with the Arawacs of Surinam, among 
whom it was customary for the father, for 
some time after his child's birth, to abstain 
from all violent exertion, and spend his time 
in lolling in his hammock. Yet far from 
thereby claiming paternal headship, these 
men reckoned their own kin by the strictest 
clan-law on the female side. The pre- 
sent reviewer, in collecting the evidence 
as to the cowvade in various countries, 
has given the explanation of the custom 
current among South American tribes who 
practise it, which reduces it to a proceeding 
intelligible as belonging to the crudest 
kind of magic (Early History of Mankind, 
chap. x.). If Dr. Hellwald can upset this, 
and find in the cowvade an interesting relic 
of the history of the family tie, by all means 
let him do so, but at present he gives only 
a plausible guess, scarcely reconcilable with 
the evidence. 

Placing Hellwald’s Cultwrgeschichte on the 
shelf beside Peschel’s Vilkerkwnde and Ger- 
land’s Anthropologische Beitrige—all three 
books of really independent thought as well 
as laborious study, and all three produced 
within the last two years—we need not fear 
that the new science of culture is in danger 
of stagnation in Germany. 

Epwarp B. Tytor. 





THE INVENTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. . 


Aw article under the signature of Samuel 
Carter, in the London News of October 27, claims 
for England the honour of the invention of the 
electric telegraph. It is based on a pamphlet by 
Francis Ronalds, printed in 1823, describing his 
invention with illustrative diagrams, which in- 
vention he had offered to the Government in 
1816. 

As against America’s claims for Morse,not dating 
further back than 1832, this seems strong. Morse’s 
was an (electromagnetic) recording telegraph. Ro- 
nalds’ was a signal telegraph dependent upon frtc- 
tional electricity. They were quite unlike: but the 

riority of a general electric telegraph, as between 
a, and Ronalds, was due to Ronalds and to 
England. 

Nevertheless, in the same year, 1816, there 
appeared in Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy a 
description of a voltaic telegraph by John Redman 
Coxe, of Philadelphia, which dated back in 
point of conception to 1810-11. This places the 
claim of America as to priority in invention in 
general electric telegraphy on a par with that of 
England, if it does not transfer the claim to 
America. But the claim for England is reinforced 
in another quarter. In May, 1815, a pamphlet 
was published, from which the following is an 
extract :-— 

“The Fulguric Polygraph, which admits of writing 
in several distant places at one and the same time by 


, the agency of two persons only. 


“This invention is founded on the capacity of 
electricity to produce motion in the act of acquiring 
an equilibrium : which motion, by the aid of machinery, 
is made to distribute matter at the extremities of any 
given course. And the matter so distributed being 
variously modified in correspondence with the letters 
of the alphabet, and communicable in rapid succes- 
sion at the will of the operator, it is obvious that 
writing at immense distances hereby becomes prac- 
ticable; and further, as lines of communication can 
be multiplied from any given point, and those lines 
affected by one and the same application of the 
electric matter, it is evident from hence, also, that fac- 
similes of a dispatch, written as for instance in Lon- 
don, may with facility be written also in Plymouth, 
Dover, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, and Bristol, or any 
other place, by the same person and by one and the 
same act.” : 

Speaking of the advantages to the: public, the 
pamphlet goes on to say :— 

“To the Seat of her Government (England), there- 
fore, it must be highly desirable to effect the most 
speedy and certain communication from every quarter 
of the world.” 

The author, Ralph Wedgwood, laid before Lord 
Castlereagh a perfected scheme for electric tele- 
graphy.* It was not adopted. 

It is not quite clear that either Wedgwood or 
Ronalds carried his conception far enough toward 

ractical working to be certain of success, Dr. 
aa certainly did not. The two former were 
based on frictional electricity ; the latter was a 
lan for a telegraph based on voltaic electricity. 
fn this direction America was first as compared 
with England. But she in turn must give place 
to Germany, for between 1809-11 Soemmering 
devised and constructed a working voltaic tele- 
graph. The original apparatus was on exhibition 
at Vienna in 1873 The claims of Soemme 
must in turn give place to those of Betancourt, o 
Madrid, who in 1797-98 had in operation an 
electric telegraph through a distance of twenty- 
six miles. And Salva, a brother Spaniard, devised 
a similar apparatus in 1796. Both were based, 
like the plans of Ronalds and Wedgwood, on 
frictional electricity. The claim to priority in 
invention is thus carried to Spain. But Reusser 
employed an electric telegraph in Geneva in 1794, 
thus transferring the claim for priority to Swit- 
zerland, ‘ 

Then Lomond devised a telegraph dating back 


* The Wedgwoods—being a Life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, By Llewellyn Jewett. London, 1865, p. 178. 
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certainly to 1787, thus removing the claim to 
priority to France. But we have something of 
ter interest still, which now returns the 
onour to British soil, as the following letter to 
the editor of the Scots’ Magazine will show: 


“Renfrew: February 1, 1753. 

“ Sir,—It is well known to all who are conversant 
in electrical experiments, that the electric power may 
be propagated along a small wire, from one place 
to another, without being sensibly abated by the 
length of its progress. Let, then, a set of wires, 
equal in number to the letters of the alphabet, be 
extended horizontally between two given placés, 
parallel to one another, and each of them about an 
inch distant from that next to it. At every twenty 
yards’ end let them be fixed in glass or jeweller’s 
cement to some firm body, both to prevent them from 
touching the earth or any other non-electric, and 
from breaking by their own gravity. Let the electric 
gunbarrel be placed at right angles with the extrem- 
ities of the wires, and about one inch below them; 
also let the wires be fixed in a solid piece of glass: at 
six inches from the end, and let that part of them 
which reaches from the glass to the machine have 
sufficient spring and stiffness to recover its situation 
after having been brought in contact with the barrel. 
Close by the supporting glass let a ball be suspended 
from every wire; and about a.sixth or an eighth of 
an inch below the balls place the letters of the alpha- 
bet, marked on bits of paper, or any other substance 
that may be light enough to rise to the electrified 
ball, and at the same time let it be so continued that 
each of them may assume its proper place when 
dropped. All things constructed as above, and the 
minute previously fixed, I begin my conversation with 
my distant friend in this manner. Having previously 
set the electrical machine a-going, as in ordinary expe- 
riments, suppose I am to pronounce the word sir, with a 
piece of glass, or any other electric per se, I strike the 
wire s so as to bring it in contact with the barrel, 
then ¢, then 7; all in the same way; and my corre- 
spondent, almost in the same instant, observes these 
several characters rise in order to the electrified balls 
at his end of the wires. Thus I spell away as long 
as I think fit, and my correspondent, for the sake of 
memory, writes the characters as they rise, and may 
join and read them as often as he inclines. Upon a 
signal given, or from choice, I stop the machine, and, 
taking up the pen in my turn, I write down whatever 
my friend at the other end strikes out. If anybody 
thinks this tiresome, let him, instead of the balls, 
suspend a range of bells from the roof, equal in 
number to the letters of the alphabet, gradually de- 
creasing in size from the bell A to Z; and from the 
horizontal wires let there be another set reaching to 
the several bells ; one, viz., from the horizontal wire 
A to the bell A, another from the horizontal wire B 
to the bell B, &c. Then let him who begins the dis- 
course bring the wires in contact with the barrels as 
before ; and the electric spark, breaking on bells of 
different size, will inform his correspondent by the 
sound what wires have been touched, and thus, by 
some practice, they may come to understand the 
language of the chimes in whole words, without being 
put’ to the trouble of noting down every letter. The 
same thing may be otherwise effected ; Let the bells 
be suspended over the characters as before, but instead 
of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires in con- 
tact with the barrel, let a second set reach the elec- 
trified cable, so as to be in contact with the horizontal 
ones, and let it be so continued, at the same time, 
that any of them may be removed from its correspond- 
ing horizontal by the slightest touch, and may bring 
itself again into contact when set at liberty. This 
may be done by the help of a small spring and slide, 
or twenty other methods, which she least ingenuity 
will discover. In this way the characters will 
always adhere to the bells, excepting when any 
one of the secondaries is removed from contact 
with the horizontal; and then the letter at the 
other end of the horizontal will immediately drop 
from its-ball. But I mention this only by way of 
variety. Some may, perhaps, think that although the 
electric fire-has not’ been observed to diminish sen- 
sibly in its: progress through any length of wire that 
has been tried hitherto, yet as-that has never exceeded 
some thirty or forty yards, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that in a far greater length it would’ be re- 
markably diminished, and probably would_be entirely 
drained off in a few miles by the surrounding air. To 
prevent the objection and save longer argument, lay 





over the wires from one end to the other with a thin 
coat of jeweller’s cement. This may be done for a 
trifte of additional expense; and, as it is an: electric 
per se, will effectually seeure any part of the fire from 
mixing with the atmosphere. 

“Tam, ete., C. M.” 


This letter is believed to have been written by 


‘ Charles Marshall, of Paisley, who was at the time 


living at Renfrew. 

Now we must return once more to America, 
and recall Franklin sending the current to fire 

wder and alcohol across the Schuylkill at 

?hiladelphia in 1748, which experiment may be 
regarded as containing the elements of an electric 
signal tel h. And, finally, we must. retrace 
our steps to Hngland to see Gray demonstrate the 
conduction of electricity at. the Charter House. in 
1729. 

Now, not one of all these electric telegraphs, or 
hints of them, before 1832 had the elements of 
practical success. The material for a successful 
electric telegraph had not been discovered. Fric- 
tional electricity was inadequate. It was fitful, 
dependent on the weather, and liable to failure. 
To be successful, voltaic electricity must be em- 

loyed. Such a telegraph was not possible till 
| had conceived and produced the electro- 
magnet with the multiplied concentric coil, and 
demonstrated by experiment the relations of 
the intensity battery to projection of the cur 
rent through long lines of wire. Further than 
this the electro-magnetic telegraph was not 
practicable before Daniell’s constant battery. It 
was not practicable before Morse’s relay. 
is a radical difference between all tel hs 
dependent on frictional electricity, and those 
dependent on the galvanic battery. There 
is a radical difference between those that give 
signs to the eye only to be written out by hand, 
such as Cooke’s and Wheatstone’s, and those that 
give a permanent written record. The credit of 
the invention of the first electro-magnetic recording 
— |. - belongs to, America, and dates back to 
1832. The first magneto-electric telegraph belongs 
to Germany, and dates back to 1837. The first 
electro-chemical telegraph belongs to Germany, 
and bears date of 1809-11. The first invention of 
a telegraph based on frictional electricity belongs 
to England, and dates back to 1753. The first 
demonstration that the electric principle could be 
transmitted along a conductor belongs to England, 
and dates back to 1729. E. N. Horsrorp. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 

Classification of Plants.—Professor W. T. Dyer 
has already delivered two of four lectures on this 
subject at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
These two were devoted to the consideration and 
exposition of the new system of classification of 
the Thallophyta, mainly propounded by Sachs, 
which has already been placed before the readers 
of the ACADEMY. 

Pellicularia Koleroga.—At the last meeting of 
the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Dr. M. C. Cooke exhibited specimens 
of this supposed new fungus, an organism which 
attacks the coffee-leaf in the plantations of Mysore. 
It is doubtless different from the Hemileta, 
which has caused so much destruction in Ceylon ; 
but Mr. Berkeley gave it as his opinion that it 
might be a state of some lichen, or an unde- 
veloped condition of some hymenomycetous fungus. 


Flora Scotica.—The report of the Botanical 
Excursions of the Scottish Alpine Club, recently 
laid before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
shows that there is much interesting work yet to 
be done in the examination of the vegetation of 
the alpine region of Scotland. The excursions 
were chiefly in Perthshire, and many interesting 
plants were collected, including Cerastium com- 
pactum, Cystopterts montana, Saxifraga cernua, 
Woodsia hyperborea, Gentiana nivalis, Erodium 
pilosum, Dryas, Sibbaldia, etc. 





Flora Brasiliensis.—The sixty-seventh fasciculus 
of this large work contains the Caillitrichineae, by 
Hegelmaier, the Vochystaceae, and Trigoni ; 
by Dr. Warming, and the Onagraceae, by Dr. 
Micheli. The first. family is represented by two 
species, ineluding the cosmopolitan: Callitriche 
verna, The very curious group of trees, peculiar 
to South America, here divided into two families 
by Warming, but considered as one, under the 
name of Vochysiaceae, by Hooker and Bentham, 
is divided into seven genera and 126 species, illus- 
trated by about thirty plates. There are five 
genera and f species of the Onagraceae de- © 
seribed: by Dr: Micheli, who establishes a new 

mus,. Oocarpen, for the old Jusstaea torulosa, 

ascribes a-pentamerous symmetry to this plant, 
though the parts really vary in number from four 
to six; but it differs considerably in its indehis- 
cent fruit and other particulars from all the other 
species of the genus Jissiaea. Only three species 
of Fuchsta are described, namely, F. integrsfolia, 
montana, and pubescens. F. alpestris; of Hooker, 
collected in the Organ mountains by Gardner, is 
omitted altogether, and: F. coecinea, of Aiton, to 
which F. montana-should probably. be: reduced, is 
not mentioned, 

Test of some Disinfecting Substances by observing 
their Effects on. the Lower Organisms.—In the last 
part. issued of Cohn’s Bettrdge zur Biologie der 
Pflanzen, Dr. Schroeter gives the results of some 
experiments with various disinfectants in common 
use to observe their action on such organisms as 
ao Termo, Penicillium, wort —_ 
of: t results may prove ti useful, 
though, as the catinansamieiiin 7 not follow 
that. because certain disinfectants will kill the 
organisms named, they will also destroy con- 
tagious matter. But judging by analogy we are 
justified in the belief that such may be the case. 

ull proof of this position can only be obtained 
by experiment on the specific organisms of in- 
fection. There seems no doubt from the experi- 
ments of Drs. Schroeter, Cohn, and Eidam, that 
«lower temperature than that of boiling water 
is sufficient to kill Bactertum Termo,. Bacillus, &c. 
Permanganate salts are only effective as very 
strong solutions. Thus Bacteria will live and 
propagate in a solution of permanganate of potash, 
in the proportion of 1 part to 1,000 of water. 
These salts the writer regards as quite unsuitable 
for disinfecting drains, though useful for’ dissi- 
pating vile odours and cleansing foul wounds. 
Fumigating with chlorine gas. was only found 
effectual when moisture was present. Oarbolic 
acid, either as a vapour or a solution, is regarded 
as a highly important disinfectant, inasmuch as 
an oxtamae diluted solution is sufficient to arrest 
the development of the lower organisms. For all 
practical purposes, Dr. Schroeter affirms this to be 
the best disinfectant in use, and thinks it not 
improbable that very weak doses of it may be 
administered internally with advantage. 


Function of the Bladders of Aldrovanda and 
Utricularia.—Dr. Cohn, in the Bettriége quoted 
above, examines the question of the absorption 
and digestion of the nitrogenous substances of the 
insects and other organisms captured in the leaf- 
bladders of Aldrovanda and Utricularia. In gene- 
ral the opinion of continental biologists is averse 
to the theory that plants possess this power, and 
therefore the views of this distinguished naturalist 
will be read with considerable interest. Without 
fully committing himself either for or against the 
theory, Dr. Cohn adduces an argument in favour of 
the view that plants assimilate the nitrogenous 
substances thus brought within their reach, which 
we do not remember having been advanced by 
any previous observer. It is the total absence of 
roots in the genera he had under examination. 
With the exception of Lemna arrhiza, these are 
the only phanerogamous plants in which roots are 
absolutely wanting. On the other hand, many of - 
the plants supposed to be inseetivorous are fur- 
nished. with roots, so that the coineidence of the 
absence of roots and the presence. of organs to 
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entrap insects may be regarded as accidental. Dr. 
Oohn ‘fully describes and figures the beautiful 
anatomy of the bladders of Aldrovanda vesiculosa 
and Utricularia vulgaris, and enumerates a great 
variety of insects, Rhizopods, Rotifers, Orusta- 
ceans, Infusoria, and other organisms found in 
them. Finally, he sums up favourably to ‘the 


_ view that these plants.at least do assimilate nitro- 


genous substances through their leaf-bladders. 

On the Resistance offered by the Epidermal 
Structures to Evaporation.—Another article in 
Cohn’s Bettrdge, by Dr. Just, relates to this sub- 
ject. The experiments instituted in elucidating 
this point were made upon pared and unpared 
in. There were eleven sets of experiments, 
of ninety-six hours’ duration, at different tem- 
peratures, ranging from 21° ©. to 97° ©. The 
most a i . “at ~~ obtained from the ex- 
periment at the last-named temperature, the eva’ 
ration ‘being almost equal from the pared and * 
pared apples. From the former it was at the 
rate of 73°67 grammes per square decimétre 
of the surface. At the lower temperature there 
was a difference of 41 grammes more from the 
pared apple during the same period. At 46° C. 
the pared apple attained its maximum amount of 
evaporation, and above this it de- 
creased with each increment of ten or twelve 


«degrees of heat. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomoxogicat Socrety.—(Wednesday, February 2.) 


Sir Sypney Suira Saunpers, C.M.G., Vice-President, 
tin the Chair. Mr. M‘Lachlan directed attention to 
an article by M. Flaminio Baudi in the Petites 
Nouvelles Entomologiques respecting the habits of 
Cychrus cylindricollis, which he had taken on Monte 
Codeno, feeding on the body of a snail (Helix frigida), 
into the shell of which the beetle was enabled to enter 
by means of its long prothorax. Some interesting 
remarks were made by Mr. Bates and others on the 
peculiar structure and habits of the insect, which 
a to have been found only on a very sterile 
portion of the plateau of the mountain; and in no 


other part. 


A valuable paper was communicated by Dr. D. 


‘Sharp entitled “Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the 


Amazon Valley—(Staphylinidae).” Of this important 
igroup of Coleoptera, 487 species were enumerated as 
inhabiting the valley, of which 463 were described as 
new ; suggesting forcibly how little is really known 
of the Staphylinidae of Tropical America. Dr, Sharp 
also stated that he had devised a method of covering 
and hermetically sealing the type specimens which, 
he believed, would accomplish their almost complete 
preservation, and that he hoped soon to be able to 
publish a description of the method. The author 
concluded by remarking on the great importance of 
certain sexual characters in distinguishing the spegies. 





ZootoaicaL Socrety oF Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
February 15.) 


Pror. Mrvart, F.R.S., in the Chair. Dr. Spencer 
Cobbold described a new parasite of the genus 
Echinorhynchus, which infests the Tamandua ant- 
eater. Mr. W. K. Parker read a continuation of his 
memoir on Aegithognathous birds, describing in detail 
the modifications of their palatal bones. The Rev. 
0. P. Cambridge described the spiders collected at 
Kerguelen Land by Mr. Eaton, of the Transit of 
Venus Expedition, one of which he regarded as the 
type of a new order of Arachnida. Other papers 
were read by Messrs. Angas, Salvin, and Sclater. 


Mergorowoaicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, 
February 16.) 


H.8. Eaton, Esq., President, in the Chair. Frank Cupel, 
Zophar Humphreys, Edward Mawley, Rev. George H. 
Mullins, M.A., William H. Watson, and C. Theodore 
Williams, M.D., were balloted for and duly elected 
Fellows of the Society. The names of eleven candi- 
dates for admission as Fellows were announced. 

The following papers were then read :— 

On an improvement in “ Aneroid Barometers,” by 
the Hon. R. Abercromby, F.M.S. The improvement 
Consists in jewelling the ends of the arbor of the index- 





hand like the ordinary pivots of a watch, and making 
the hand work under the cap instead of in the usual 
manner. The advantages gained are (1) increased 
sensitiveness, (2) increased definiteness of the indica- 
tions, and (3) diminished influence of weather on the 
bearings. 

“Meteorology in India in -relation to Cholera,” by 
Col. J. Puckle, M.S.C. The author in this paper 
lays before the Society some facts in connexion with 
several serious outbreaks of cholera in different parts 
of the Mysore Country during the last fifteen years, 
and draws attention to the similarity of the abnormal 
meteorological conditions that existed on each occasion. 
Except in a few of the largest towns in India there are 
no sewers, and nosewer gas proper. Even in these 
exceptional towns the drainage is incomplete. The 
general sanitary arrangements are of the most 
primitive character. In the rural districts the in- 
habitants adhere to the: Mosaic law in so far that 
they go forth to the:fields, but they do not carry the 
“paddle” with them for the purpose that was the 
exponent of the “dry earth” system ; that necessary 
portion of the work is left to the drying action of a 


powerful sun, to the kites and other carrion birds, and, 


horribile dictu, to the pigs and poultry that afterwards 
are doubtless turned into food. In this -way it is not 
difficult to conceive that sewage of the driest and most 
unadulterated kind may possibly be taken into the 
system through poisoned meat, or during rainfall it 
may find its way to open reservoirs or wells, on 
which two ‘sources the inhabitants depend for their 
water supply. At other times during ‘the hot, dry 
weather when no rain falls, ‘malaria may arise and be 
distributed ‘through the agency of the atmosphere. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said.and done, the 
clue to the mystery of the origin of the disease remains 
undiscovered. It is the same with the treatment. 
Remedies that at one time appeared to be most 
effectual, have at another most singularly failed. 
Even during the same attack, the same remedy that 
cured one case would fail in another, even where 
the same conditions apparently existed. Failure of 
the usual rainfall at the proper time, and abnormally 
high and harsh temperature have been concurrent 
with several attacks in Mysore and Southern India. 
At such times the open reservoirs or lakes and wells 
are much below’theusual spring level, and any con- 
tamination received at such a time is obviously much 
less diluted and more harmful. The author then 
gives an account of several attacks that have come 
under his own personal knowledge, which show 
beyond doubt that the disease has been arrested by 
change ‘of air and surroundings, and that ordinary 
sanitary practice has prevented a possible outbreak. 
After referring to the recent outbreaks at Bangalore 
and Madras, the author says that everywhere the same 
story is told of the occurrence of cholera coincident 
with long absence of rain and a temperature abnormally 
high. 

“ On Sixteen Months Rain at Bristol,” by W. F. 
Denning, F.M.S. 


Numismatic Society.—( Thursday, February 17.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a shilling of Charles I. with 
his father’s portrait. The President read a short note 
onthe subject of two unpublished tokens of Hughenden 
and Beaconsfield. Mr. Percy Gardner read the first 
part of a paper on the coins of the cities of Sicily ex- 
cepting Syracuse. The object of the essay was to 
furnish a sort of canon for the determination of the 
periods at which the different coins of Sicily were 
issued. The subject was approached from three sides ; 
first that of history, second that of developments of 
types, third that of epigraphy. Only the first of 
these three subjects was discussed at this meeting, 
the two latter being reserved for the next. 


Royar Soctery.—( Thursday, } February 17.) 


Dr. Hooxesr, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—‘‘ Experimental Contri- 
butions te the Theory of Electrolysis,” by A. Tribe ; 
“Researches upon the Specific Volumes of Liquids: 
2. On the Specific Volumes of certain similarly con- 
stituted Inorganic Chlorides; 3. Of Bromine and 
Iodine Monochloride and of Ethene Bromide and 
Ethene Chloriodide,” by Prof. T. E. Thorpe. 


Lryngan Socrety.—( Thursday, February 17.) 


J. Gwyn Jnrrreys, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., read a highly interesting 





and suggestive paper, “ Additional Observations on 
Ants,” basing this on a further series of experiments 
in order to ascertain the relative amount of intelli- 
gence or otherwise displayed by the habits of these 
insects. Fastening a nest of them to a pole, and 
causing them in their peregrinations to traverse a 
board from which two paper bridges led in devious 
routes, like the inverted letter Y (x), the prongs of 
which were moveable, one containing larvae the other 
not, he ascertained that they reached the former 
rather haphazard than otherwise, many wandering 
to the empty spot without obvious intelligent cause. 
By slightly varying the apparatus and ingeniously 
testing the acuteness and what share in their actions 
might be due to the senses of sight, smell, and 
hearing, he arrives at the conclusion that in 
the last (audition) they are sadly deficient; but 
that smell, possibly even more than sight, guides in 
many of their supposed intelligent acts. As regards 
their affection, and interest in each other’s welfare, 
he throws doubts; a few good, bad, and many 
indifferent ants appearing to exist, as in human 
society. His recent observations, on the whole, sub- 
stantiate his former deductions as to the predomi- 
nance ofa kind of instinct, rather than a complex 
system of intelligent communication superior to that 
of other social animals.—Dr. Cobbold made some re- 
marks, and exhibited the new human fluke, Distoma 
sinense, discovered by Prof. McConnell, of Calcutta, 
showing its organisation could not be confounded with 
‘other known species. Prof. Leuckart’s D. spatulatum 
is a synonym of the foregoing; and Prof. Leidy’s sup- 
posed specimens, obtained by Dr. Kerr, of Canton, 
belong rather to D. crassum, lately discovered by 
Prof. Busk.—Dr. John Anderson read a communica- 
tion “ On the Cloacal Bladders, and on the Peritoneal 
Canals in Chelonia: ” these he shows both exist and 
are absent in various Asiatic genera. He considers 
the sacs have relation to the mode of life; and as to 
the canals, regards them as accessory to transpiration, 
and not functionally connected with generation : they 
appear to answer to the abdominal pore in some 
sharks and Ganoid ‘fishes.—A letter was read from 
the Director of the South Kensington Museum, the 
Committee of Council on Education desiring the co- 
operation of the Council and Fellows of the Linnean 
Society towards furnishing objects on loan for the 
forthcoming Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus. 








FINE ART. 
THE PINWELL EXHIBITION. 


Tue collection of the works of the late George 
John Pinwell, got together at Mr. Deschamps’s 
Gallery in Bond Street, numbers 232 specimens— 
water-colours, oil-pictures, and designs. With 
seven exceptions, all his previously exhibited 
works are here. If we had not known it before, 
we could now say with certainty that Pinwell 
was a highly gifted designer, a delicate and in- 
ventive painter, and a man of individual genius, 
At the same time we do not think that the im- 
pression of his fine qualities comes out with added 
force after we have seen his general life-work thus 
collected. He reached his best development to- 
wards 1869; and, dying so early, his thirty-third 
year uncompleted, he cannot be said to have 
advanced beyond that point. The excellence that 
he most lacked was robustness: although, indeed, 
some of his early designs, whether in their original 
form or engraved as woodcuts, seemed to promise 
no deficiency in this respect. But, in dealing 
with colour, he wanted strength, well-distributed 
chiaroscuro, and fulness of surface, as in composi- 
tion he wanted richness and variety of grouping. 
His colour is too much like mere tinting, equally 
diffused, and semi-transparent in effect ; and his 
composition runs too much into mere processionary 
sequence, with various figures on the same plane, 
In spirit, Pinwell had the great merit of a certain 
suggestiveness, a hinting of something that lies 
beyond the utmost that he offers to the eye, a 
projection and clinging of thought, and craving of 
desire. This is good, nay admirable, in itself; 
but the result of it, as seen here in quantity, isa 
morbid result. There is a singularly unhappy air 
about his personages; the French word maladif 
expresses it exactly. Simplicity of intention, 
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solidity of work, heartiness of performance, are all 
below par. Sketchy motives and unsubstan- 
tiality are combined with, and reduce the value 
of, two faculties excellent when considered apart 
—refinement of perception, and precise and deli- 
cate touch. A fine mind, a fine direction of pur- 

ose, and a fine hand; not enough of sound, 

ealthy, unembarrassed strength, nor of that clear- 
ness of head which goes along with strength. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition supplies a 
few particulars of the life of this deservedly 
lamented artist. He was born in London on De- 
cember 26, 1842, and died on September 8, 1875. 
He began drawing in his very early years, and 
“ was, to all intents, a self-made man.” In 1862 
he joined Mr. Heatherly’s School of Art, and soon 
produced designs for woodcutting, illustrating in 
1864 the works of Goldsmith. One of these 
drawings was reproduced as a picture—the first 
that he exhibited—entitled An Incident in the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith; it was at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1865. In 1869 he became an Asso- 
ciate, and in 1871 a Member, of the Water-colour 
Society. In the following year, 1872, his health 
broke down. “Pinwell, as a man,” says the 
Catalogue, “was generous and _ kind-hearted, 
honest and upright in all his ways. With an 
occasional roughness of manner, he had all those 
tender feelings that are evidenced in his works, 
and that made him beloved by a large number of 
artist-friends, in whose companionship his genial 
nature greatly delighted.” W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


TxE lately-opened Exhibition of the Royal Scot- 
tish me amr & held in the galleries of the Academy 
at Edinburgh, is hardly one of average merit, for 
though the leading painters resident in Edinburgh 
are represented by characteristic works, there are 
— fewer important contributions than usual 
rom outsiders, whether Englishmen, or Scotchmen 
now living in London, and there is little that 
reveals very high promise in the work of the 
younger or unknown men. Mr. John R. Reid, a 
young artist who last year promised much, still 
shows himself better in single outdoor studies 
than in finished compositions. One of the two 
more important of these compositions— The Wash- 
ing Day—has little to recommend it beyond oc- 
casional truth of attitude. In the other, called 
Inconsolable, in which a child—one of many at a 
pump—is repeating the motive of the most popular 
picture of Greuze (we mean, of course, La Cruche 
Cassée), there is much barren space, and deficiencies 
of ——o hardly atoned for by the very nice 
head of the eldest girl in the group. Mr. John 
Reid's best single study is called Spring Time. It 
is a girl lolling against a door, and looking at you 
as she bends lazily and wilfully a switch which 
she holds in her hand. The little trivial action, 
and the purposeless mind which, with the gesture, 
it indicates, are very cleverly conveyed. There is 
no idealisation whatever: not even a right painter's 
idealisation : this, instead of being “as pretty a 
piece of flesh es any in Messina,” is about as 
common a bit of humanity as there can be, north 
of the Tweed. There must be some power in a 
man who can interest you in types of such 
SS uncomeliness. Of the accepted men, the 

ndscapists are strongest, and the strongest among 
them are Mr. Smart and Mr, Sam Bough, both 
painters of distinct originality. Besides a snow- 
scene, in which the utter dreariness of a road that 
winds under grey skies and by black waters of a 
loch, is powerfully realised, Mr. Smart exhibits 
the Crofter’s Moss, a well-considered and thought- 
ful and even poetical landscape, showing beauty as 
well as desolation—_as to which something was 
said in these columns about this time last year, 
when the work was still in Mr. Smart’s studio. 
Mr. Sam Bough’s Tweed and Teviot: Windstorm 
is an example of somewhat masterly accomplish- 
ment with simple material. Some of the greatest 


painters of weather and wind have painted thi 
in some ts less noteworthy than the Wind- 
storm, with its flat grey sky, a grey sky moving all 
together ; with the lighter, slighter, and more 
pliable trees swaying in the wind, and with the 
great tree-trunks, the only evidence of permanence 
in all that turbulent nature—the big boughs of the 
immoveable trunks being caught by the wind in 
fury, and lashed backwards and forwards, moved, 
shaken, driven out by the storm. Very strong, 
too, is the sense of battling water between the 
low shelving edges of a sometime quiet 
meadow. It is a landscape of-passion. Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle sends a Roman Fruit Girl and 
other like subjects; Mr. George Hay a very 
pretty fancy of the popular kind called the 
Haunted Chamber—two comely girls in a tapes- 
tried room—and at least one more elaborately 
conceived picture illustrating Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Orchardson sends a large canvas, The Pro- 
tector—a hound guarding a girl in a wood. Mr. 
Pettie contributes but one work ; necessarily far 
less notable than his State Secrets of last year. It 
is a portrait of Mrs. Taylor, and is the property of 
Mr. Sam Bough, the landscape painter who lends 
more than one good work by other men. Mr. 
Edwin Long, in his Scene at Seville, shows a poor 
girl, resting by a seat, about to offer to a rich and 
highly bred child some of her own rough fare, in 
accordance with the courteous custom of the 
one the humour of which custom Mr. Long has 
eenly seized. Mr. Millais contributes New Laid 
Eggs, not the less welcome to Scottish picture- 
seers because it is already familiar through an 
adroit engraving. The veteran portrait painter, 
Mr. Daniel Macnee—the newly elected President 
—sends the vigorous portrait of Mrs. Sam Bough. 
Mr. Lorimer sends a portrait of high promise. 
The exhibition of sculpture is but poor. Miss Con- 
stance Phillott, of London, contributes one of the 
most noticeable of the figure-subjects in water- 
colour—a work displaying some power, and refine- 
ment in an uncommon degree. The whole number 
of works exhibited is a thousand and ninety—a 
score or so more than were shown last year. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART SALES, 


On the 16th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a collection of Japanese objects, 
among which were above a hundred of those gro- 
tesque carvings in ivory and wood, groupsof figures 
and animals, called “ Nétsukés.” They ranged 
in prices from 10/. to 20/. The remainder of the 
week was occupied in disposing of the paintings 
of the Kershaw sale. There were twenty Mor- 
lands. The highest prices obtained were: Horse- 
man in a Storm, 314 gs.; Spotted Dog, 36} gs. ; 
Rocky Coast Scene, 214 gs.; J. B. Burgess, Interior 
of a Library, 140 gs.; G. Cole, Arundel Castle, 
102 ys.; E. W. Cooke, Calais Harbour, 170 gs. ; 
8. L. Fildes, Simpletons, 131 gs.; B. Foster, The 
Bass Rock, 146 gs.; B. W. Leader, On the Welsh 
Borders, 154 gs.; Llyn Idwal, 150 gs.; Goring 
Lock, 146 gs.; H. Macallum, Lrttle Fish are better 
than none, 90 gs.; A. Vickers, Coast Scene, 110 gs.; 
J. Stark, Woody Landscape, 98 gs.; Landscape, 
160 gs.; J. Syer, Landscape with Children, 365 
gs.; J. Webb, Island of St. Louis, Paris, 150 gs. ; 
St. Paul's, 140 gs.; St. Sebastian, 160 gs.; St. 
Cuthbert’s Abbey, 160 gs.; H. P. Willis, View in 
Wales, 171 gs.; C. Moreau, Boy Reading to his 
Grandfather, 175 gs.; Female Peasant, 110 gs. 
The whole sale realised 18,0507. 


On the Ist inst. Messrs. Phillips and Sons 
sold an important painting of Memline from the 
Northwick collection, Adoration of the Mayi, 
450/.; Lucas Cranach, Christ blessing little Chil- 
dren, 100 gs.; Titian, The Adoration, 5091. 5s. ; 
Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family, 78/. 15s. ; W.Col- 
lins, Children with a Toy Boat, 55 gs. ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Portrait of Miss Quin, 45 gs.; Jan 
Steen, Interior with Backgammon Players, 34 gs. ; 





Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin and Child, 59 gs. 





At the Hotel Drouot was finished the Barye 


‘sale, which produced in all 250,000 fr. (10,000/.). 


On the 27th was sold a collection of books :— 
Essais de Montaigne, 1,055 fr.; Les CEuvres de 
M. Moliére, Paris, Ch. de Sercy, 1666, 2,700 fr. ; 
Le Misanthrope, J. Ribou, Paris, 1667, in 12, 
1,620 fr. ; Le Sictlien, ow ? Amour peintre, 1668, in 
12, 1,500 fr.; Le Tartuffe, ow [Imposteur, J. 
Ribou, Paris, 1669, in 12, 1,350 fr.; Les Homé- 
lies du Bréviaire, Paris, P. Rocolet, 1640, 2 vols, 
in 8, 2,050 fr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is probable that the exhibition of the works 
of Mr. G. J. Pinwell will be followed by another, 
of the works of Mr. Houghton. 


WE have received from the’ Holbein Society 
the second part of the reproductions of Burg- 
mair’s grandly elaborate woodcut-designs, The 
Triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian I. It ex- 
tends from the subject numbered 69 to that num- 
bered 135a. 


WE understand that during the forthcoming 
season M. Burty’s large and valuable collection of 
modern etchings will be offered for sale in London. 


The catalogue, which is in course of preparation, 
will be rich in the works both of English and 
foreign etchers, 


A coMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose 
of urging upon the Government the desirability of 
completing the Wellington Monument in St. 
Paul’s in accordance with the designs of its 
author. _Mr. Stevens always intended that the 
monument should be crowned by an equestrian 
statue of the Duke, to be executed, like the two 
lower sculptured groups, in bronze ; but this part 
of his scheme was rejected on the ground that the 
figure of a horse could not be age ad- 
mitted into a cathedral. The sculptor, however, 
did not abandon the hope that these scruples 
would be ultimately overcome ; and although the 
statue was never commissioned, he executed a 
full-sized model of the subject, which now remains 
in his studio. No one who has seen this model can 
feel any sort of doubt that such a work should by 
some means be secured for the nation. Should the 
present Dean and Chapter persist in the objection 
originated, we believe, by Dean Milman, it may 
be out of the power of the Government to place 
the statue in the position for which it was de- 
signed ; but it would still be possible to have the 
group cast in bronze and erected in some fitting 
public place, or at least to secure the model for 
the South Kensington Museum. The energetic 
beauty of the design serves to place its author in 
the very front rank of modern sculptors. The out- 
stretched right hand of the rider rests upon the curv- 
ing neck of the horse, whose head is we 25 turned 
aside by the pull of the rein: the left hand is 
drawn back and the left shoulder correspondingly 
raised. Viewing the statue from the front, this 
arrangement yields one strong curving line touched 
by the two shoulders of the horseman, and de- 
scending by the outstretched arm to the bent head 
of the charger, by which the two parts of the 
group are united; and by this combined gesture 
of both the horse and its commander the artist 
has been able to give to his work an extraordinary 
impression of energy and movement. The im- 
pression is supported in the side view of the 
group, not only by the eager gesture of the prin- 
cipal figure, but by the loose folds of the cloak 
that flutter from his shoulder and the nervous 
curve of the animal's tail that is brought round 
upon its flank. The studio in which Mr. Stevens 
executed this remarkable work contains other 
evidence of his powers, of which not the least 
interesting feature is a model showing a very noble 


scheme of decoration for the interior of the dome . 


of St. Paul's. 


A VERY curious volume containing a most pre- 
cious monument of early Italian engraving has 
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just been offered to the Department of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum. It consists of 
a copy of a short treatise-on the Sibyls published 
b Tanen Philippus de Lignamine in 1481. 
The work was originally illustrated by rough 
woodcut drawings of the ibyls, but with so little 
to the requirements of the subject, that 
four blocks, repeated according to the taste of the 
illustrator, were made to do duty for all the 
twelve characters. In the copy now offered to 
the Museum these wood-blocks are retained, but an 
early possessor of the volume has added the twelve 
exquisite engravings of the Sibyls once ascribed 
to Baccio Baldini, but which Passavant with good 
yeason has attributed to Alessandro Botticelli. The 
plates, which are intact, have been carefully 
attached to separate leaves and bound up with the 
text. They are perfect early ae perfectly 
preserved, with all the most delicate lines of the 
engraving as fresh and sharp as on the day when 
the plates were cut. Only two complete sets of these 
beautiful designs are known to exist, the one at 
Vienna, the other at Paris, and from the descrip- 
tions of Bartsch and Passavant neither series 
would seem to be so fine as those now offered to 
the Museum. In correcting Bartsch for omitting 
all mention of the initials “*” (Alessandro 
Botticelli) on the third plate, Passavant ex- 
euses his predecessor by the remark that the 
letters ar® “& peine perceptibles;” but in the im- 
pression before us they are perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct. It is curious also that, although the plates 
are numbered in their right order, both Bartsch 
and Otley have reversed the sequence of Nos. 6 
and 8—a mistake which has, however, been cor- 
rected by Dr. Julius Meyer, in the Kiinstler-Lexi- 
con, and which could not have occurred if those 
writers had been able to inspect impressions so 
perfect as those we describe. The importance of 
this series to the Museum collection will be easily 
understood. At present the print-room possesses 
only two examples of the set, and these have been 
printed at a time when the plates were so rubbed 
and worn as to be almost worthless. In the 
system employed by the engraver, an outline 
deeply cut is supported by the most refined and 
delicate modelling, and the most careful finish of 
detail. From the worn impressions in the Museum, 
all this delicate work has vanished, leaving 
nothing but a series of faint and broken lines. It 
is, we are well assured, not necessary to urge the 
importance of the purchase upon the trustees. 
By right of the present great, in some cases 
unique, possessions the Museum collection of early 
Italian engravings is destined to be the finest in 
Europe, and for this reason alone it cannot afford 
to miss any opportunity that may help towards 
completeness. 


Herr Cart Bron, who lately published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst some new and in- 
teresting documents relating to Mantegna, is now 
engaged upon an exhaustive biography of the 
master. The documents already published form 
only a part of the new material which the author 
has discovered in the Mantuan archives, but the 
remainder will be reserved until the entire bio- 
graphy is complete. This new material, however, 

not greatly modify the estimate of Mantegna 
ese by the researches of Messrs. Crowe and 
avalcaselle, and it is probable Herr Brun will 
be able to give additional support to the main 
conclusions of these writers in regard to Man- 
tegna’s indebtedness to Donatello. Herr Brun is 
at present engaged in studying the works of Man- 
tegna in England. His viography will be com- 
om in about two years, but it is possible that 
@ may give to the world at an earlier date the 
section which treats of Mantegna’s achievements 
and influence as an engraver. 


Mr. Futier Marrianp, whose death has been 
recently announced, will be remembered as a con- 
stant and very valuable contributor to the Exhi- 
bitions of Old Masters at Burlington House. One 
of the most interesting of his contributions was 





The Nativity, with a Greek inscription beneath it, 

by Sandro Botticelli, exhibited in 1871. He also 

sed fine examples of Fra Angelico, Taddeo 
addi, Cosimo Rosselli, and Lucas van Leyden. 


WE understand that a full-length figure of Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, and an 
ancient Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
is being executed by Mr. Woolner for that Com- 
pany. 

M. TrupHkme, by order of the French 
Minister of Fine Arts, is to execute a marble bust 
of the painter Grasset for the Museum of Aix 
(Bouches du Rhone), his native place. 


At the Manor Works, Chelsea, may be seen a 
cast in bronze of the statue of Colonel Akroyd, 
late M.P. for Halifax, one of the last works of the 
late J. Birney Philip, — 


A very remarkable collection of historical and 
satirical engravings, from the collection of the late 
Marquis of Hastings, will be brought to the 
hammer in Wellington Street on Monday next. 
Many of them are illustrative of the Rebellion of 
1745, and there is a rare print of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in Smithfield Market, exhibiting the members 
of Parliament as cattle, with the motto, “ Every 
man has his price.” Another, called the Bos- 
tonians in Distress, dated 1784, represents the 
Boston leaders shut up in a cage, and being fed 
with small fishes. Among rarities to be offered 
at the same time are a manuscript on vellum, 
richly illuminated, entitled “ Chronicon Mundi, a 
Creatione ad Coronationem Henrici VI., Regis 
Angliae,” bearing the autographs of Sir Edward 
Warner and Chief Justice Coke; Biblia Ger- 
manica, Nuremberg, 1483; Dives and Pauper, 
“« Emprynted by me Richarde Pynson, 1493 ;” and 
other black-letter specimens. | 


ADVERTING to our note last week as to the copy- 
right of Miss Thompson’s picture of The Roll 
Call, we may call attention to a letter from 
Messrs. Dickinson and Co., dated February 15, 
and published in various morning papers, explain- 
ing that when the picture was sold to the Queen, 
the copyright, then vesting in the first vendee Mr. 
Galloway, was expressly reserved. This clears up 
the question of fact, but leaves unaffected what 
we said as to the indistinctness and presumable 
one-sidedness of the law on the subject. What 
one really wants to know is not “ Did Mr. Gallo- 
way reserve his copyright ?” but “ Supposing Mr. 
Galloway had not reserved his copyright, would 
he have enjoyed an amount of legal protection 
denied to the original owner of the copyright, the 

ainter?” Also, “ Why should the painter lose 
is copyright at all, unless he parts with it by 
express agreement ?” 








THE STAGE. 
“BLEAK HOUSE” AT THE GLOBE. 


Tue adapter of Bleak House has done too little, 
because ; has attempted too much. There is 
little proper sequence in the scenes, and we have 
scarcely soho to be interested in the fortunes of 
one set of people before they pass from sight to 
make way for another. Apart from a single cha- 
racter—that of Jo—there can hardly be said to 
be any serious endeavour to lay the foundations 
of interest; or rather, the foundations of interest 
are assumed to be laid already, by knowledge of 
the novel, and the fault of the dramatist then 
becomes that of having neglected to develop what 
the novel has begun. Jo alone is systematically 
presented—an episode is forced to the propor- 
tions of a main theme. Elsewhere there is a 
tiresome variety ; a patchy and scrappy presenta- 
tion of scene after scene, character after character. 
A heroine and her bandbox cross St. James's 
Street, and that unusual circumstance has barely 
arrested our attention, when a sweeper begs a 
charity, and a young man of the name of Guppy 
appears for no particular purpose. Afterwards a 





woman in a waterproof cloak makes melodramatic 
— under the lamp-post at the corner of King 

treet, and she too passes away. To this succeeds 
the back parlour of Mr. Snagsby; and with little 
apparent reference either to the fortunes of Jo, 
who is present, or to those of Lady Dedlock, who 
is scarcely named, we are indulged with the 
scene in which Mr. Chadband enquires in a 
spirit of love whether peace and war are identical. 

he last we see of Mrs. Snagsby is in this scene 
of the second act, which closes on her hysterical 
outcry when she foolishly suspects the cause of 
the law-stationer’s kindness to the crossing-sweeper. 
From melodrama we have already passed to 
comedy, and from comedy to farce ; for what is 
Chadband if not comedy, and what are Mrs. 
Snagsby’s hysterics if not the idlest farce? It is 
reserved for the next scene to take us back to 
melodrama and the Ghost’s Walk at Chesney 
Wold. 

Here, at Chesney Wold, the interest centres in 
Lady Dedlock and in Mr. Tulkinghorn’s attitude 
with regard to her. It is Dickens's fault, and not 
the dramatist’s, if that attitude is improbable to 
the point of absurdity. A family lawyer who, 
without any prompting from his client, busied 
himself in searching out the early career of his 
client's wife, with a view to denouncing her, 
would be sent about his business without loss of 
time; and Mr. Tulkinghorn’s instrumentality in 
exposing Lady Dedlock is just an instance of the 
occasional poverty or feebleness of resource which 
befell even the possessor of the most fertile imagi- 
nation in England since Shakspere. But though the 
attitude of Mr. Tulkinghorn to Lady Dedlock is not 
the playwright’s fault, it is his fault to have weak- 
ened the impression made upon us by the ancient 
lawyer. Mr. Tulkinghorn, apart from his surround- 
ings in Lincoln's Inn, in the chamber with “ the old 
Roman” who points down from the ceiling first 

rophetically and then indicatively, is but an 
ineffective figure of melodrama. You can only 
bear with melodrama when it is strong enough to 
impress the imagination, and a master of melo- 
drama will contrive that it shall impress the 
imagination all the more by some suggestive, even 

oetical, touch. In Bleak House, with Tulking- 

orn, Dickens found that touch in the potent 
description of the old lawyer’s chambers with the 
Roman pointing his dumb prophecy, in some not 
distant fellowship with the three weird sisters in 
Macbeth. But Tulkinghorn, shot in the drawing- 
room at Chesney Wold, without other preparation 
than that of a few minutes’ defiance by the angry 
Frenchwoman, for whose act of murder no motive 
even half sufficient is indicated—Tulkinghorn shot 
summarily, in this place and way, is no longer, I 
say, the impressive figure of the novel. 

That is an instance of the weakening of interest 
due to inadequate or inaccurate following of the 
romance. But a more notable instance, it seems 
to me, is afforded by the playwright’s treat- 
ment of Lady Dedlock. She appears first under 
the lamp-post in St. James’s Breet, uttering 
in sepulchral tones—for which the actress is re- 
sponsible—her enquiries of the crossing-sweeper. 
She appears next, hard by Potter's Burial Ground, 
in company with the boy; and her concern with 
the dead man, whose grave is pointed out to her, 
we are led to infer not so much by words spoken— 
for to herself she says nothing and confines her- 
self to questions to the boy—as by the gestures 
of tragedy used by the figure in the waterproof, 
and 7 the three strides, “opposite Prompter,” 
made by the actress who is bandened by the part. 
The part itself is somewhat stagey; the actress 
does little to make it less so; and it is perhaps 
because the playwright has felt that very 
serious interest can hardly be aroused in the cha- 
racter as he has treated it, that—after having 
given in the briefest and baldest way a scene of 
mute defiance with the lawyer, and one in which 
she rapidly discovers herself to her daughter, who 
takes it rather for granted—he ceases to present 
her. A letter is read informing Sir Leicester of 
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her absence, but we could not gather any further 
word disposing of her fate or that of her husband. 
And Hortense, the French maid, is similarly un- 
finished. So that, apart from Jo, the play has 
hardly a claim to be regarded as an ordered 
drama. Apart from Jo, it is a succession of scenes : 
a succession of illustrations, none of which lay 
hold on the imagination quite as firmly as the 
best pictures of “ Phiz,” who in Bleak House 
was at his best. 

Jo, himself, is more carefully and consistently 
dealt with. His life on its picturesque and 
its pathetic sides—in its tatters, its neglect, 
its hopelessness, even in its comic incidents such 
as they are—is felt apparently to be capable of 
holding the interest of a house, when it is well 
presented as to appearance and action by the 
actress charged with it. The result—thanks in 

reat measure to the undeniable cleverness of Miss 
Sesuie Lee—is not generally disappointing. A 
purely plaintive boy-part, such as Smike’s, can be 
played as well by Miss Lydia Foote. A purely 
comic boy-part can be played as well by Miss 
Farren: better even in this respect—that Miss 
Farren, with her hard metallic voice, is the only 
woman on the stage who can for the moment 
uite banish the suggestion of her womanhood. 

ut I doubt if Miss Farren has all the range 
shown by Miss Lee in the different phases 
of Jo’s life, and I am pretty sure Miss Foote 
has not. And, moreover, there is none of 
that exaggeration which Miss Farren, in her 
friskiest hours, allows herself. If Miss Lee could 
only be a little less feminine in her pathos, her 
performance would be complete. As it is, she 
presents very well the entirely cowed boy’s nature 
—pressed down by poverty, by society, by the 
mechanical action of the police, and by the brutal 
strength of necessary associates—which Dickens 
was fond of depicting, moved to do so first by his 
own pity, and then by a very accurate appreciation 
of the general reader's pity. 

The other parts are Jess well played; save Mr. 
Bucket’s, the detective, and Hortense, the French 
maid; and these, however well played, need less 
art than Jo needs. The adapter, Mr. Burnett, re- 

resents Bucket, and does so with real ability ; 
iciaaiag out, without visible effort, not only the 
shrewdness and kindness of the man, but his very 
skilled habit of extracting information while to 
the person he is talking to he seems entirely occu- 
pied in administering a rebuke, a warning, or a 
caution—appears, that is to say, engaged with the 
rson, while being in truth wholly engaged with 
is subject. Good observation must have led the 
actor to indicate this so clearly, yet so quietly. 
The Hortense of Miss Drummond— wonderful 
for a Frenchwoman on the stage !—has something 
of the right accent and intonation. 

Mr. Edward Price does not at all realise the 
ceremoniousness, the stateliness, the stiffness even, 
which Dickens has ascribed to Sir Leicester. 
Miss Louise Hibbert overdoes the deliberation of 
Lady Dedlock; pauses unduly where pauses 
should be brief; and is at the same time without 
enough of that by-play and illustrative action 
which, with so bald a dialogue, are doubly needed 
to make the spectator enter at all into the interest 
of Lady Dedlock’s relationship with Esther. 
Miss Hibbert concentrates herself on the relation- 
ship with Tulkinghorn, and does her part excel- 
lently from that point of view; the self-control 

occasionally threatened, yet generally severely 
maintained, and the hate and loathing forthe man 
being sufficiently expressed. Mr, Tulkinghorn 
himself, as represented by Mr. Flockton, is un- 

ual; being best in the scene where, conscious 
of his quiet power, he has the mastery over Hor- 
tense, and worst in the scene where, conscious as 
he ought to be of his secure possession of Lady 
Dedlock’s secret, he is needlessly threatening, and 
almost bullying, in his attitude towards her. 
Only the union of a personal hatred with in- 
different breeding could have made this attitude 
possible. Mr. Tulkinghorn was not indifferently 





bred, and he was too cold to have any personal 
hatred. 

The Mr. Snagsby of Mr. Rae appears too well- 
to-do and self-confident a gentleman until he is 
brought into company with his wife, when his 
independence properly vanishes, and he is thence- 
forth as subdued as Dickens, by his description, 
must have meant him to be from the be- 
ginning. Mrs. Snagsby’s indifference to Jo, 
her authority towards her husband, and her 
joy in the utterances of her preacher are 
well assumed by Miss Steele. . Chadband, 
played by Mr. O. Wilmot, is too varied in his 
tones for one whose tones are assumed; and his 
speech, though evidently foolish, is here presuma- 
bly sincere. He seems to be speaking his true 
mind, but in the wrong place. He should be 
evidently speaking a false mind, in the right 
place, for Mrs. Snagsby. Little of the daring of 
the young man of the name of Guppy is repre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Steyne, who is shorn how- 
ever of that youth’s famous interview with Lady 
Dedlock. By compensation, he is allowed to pro- 
pose abruptly for the hand of a young woman, who 
responds to the offer in tones seemingly suggested 
by the elocution class, and by an extract from 
those books of etiquette, common in polite society, 
books which instruct their students how to demean 
themselves at crises not worse than the trying 
moment which the young man of the name of 
Guppy caused to Esther in Bleak House. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





WE are sorry to record the death of Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman, which has taken place within the 
last few days at Boston, in America. Miss 
Cushman’s health had for many years been fail- 
ing. She was in London about four years 
ago, seeking professional advice to re-establish 
it; and marked improvement was afterwards 
noted. But Miss Cushman, in spite of a nature 
and physique apparently vigorous, was not 
destined to reach old age. She bas died in 
her fifty-eighth year, we believe. Miss Cushman 
was originally meant to be a public singer, and 
followed that career some time—but she lost her 
singing voice while a very young woman, and 
took to the dramatic stage instead. Success 
could not possibly attend her in young, tender, 
and womanly parts. She was made for Con- 
stance, for Lady Macbeth—she played Romeo. 
Nearly thirty years ago she came over to London— 
already a famous young woman—and her represen- 
tations at the Princess’s Theatre were warmly ad- 
mired for their intellectual quality. She went back 
to America, and acted there long and successfully. 
Afterwards she took up her abode at Rome, having 
made, by that time, a good fortune. That her 
interest in the stage was strong and genuine to the 
last is proved by her appearances in America hardly 
more than a few months ago. She showed the 
like interest always in private,and when she waslast 
in England, in health too impaired to allow of her 
visiting the theatre, she had a warm interest in 
hearing who was accomplished, and who was 

romising, on the London boards at that moment. 
er friendships were many, and among the prac- 
titioners of all sorts of arts and letters in America, 
Rome, and London. To have amassed a fair fortune 
she must, no doubt, have been a woman of busi- 
ness. There was nothing in her private life to lead 
her to forget that she was an artist. 


Mr. Cartes Marnews has returned to Eng- 
land from India. He is now at Bristol, and 
will be at the Gaiety Theatre at Easter. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH is to be at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, immediately. She will bring 
Miss Gwilt to town on Easter Monday, at the 
Globe Theatre. 


L’ Etrangere has been at last brought out at the 
Théatre Frangais. 


The Gascon, from the French of Barriére, has 
been produced at the Olympic, with Mr. Henry 
Neville as Arteban de Puycadére, a chevalier in 





the suite of Mary Stuart, when she came to 
Scotland, with Chastelard and the rest, from the 
Court of France. Mr. Neville is as manly, as 
gallant, as impetuous as ever. Mary Stuart is 
represented by Mrs. Rousby, a lady of notable 
beauty, whose talent is po less easily to be 
— Mr. Walter Fisher is the se apemee. 
hastelard, and Miss Fanny Josephs a grace’ 
Mary Carmichael. There is a romantic story, with 
pretty scenery and fine dresses, and Mr. Neville is 
generally deservedly attractive. 








MUSIC. 
POHL’S LIFE OF HAYDN. 
Joseph Haydn; von C. F. Pohl. Efrster 


Band: erste Abtheilung. (Berlin: A. E. 
Gliicksberg, 1875.) 


THE increased interest taken within a com- 
paratively recent period in the biographies of 
distinguished composers, and in the history 
of their works, has led to the production in 
Germany of a department of musical litera- 
ture quite unknown to the last generation. 
Lives of the great masters are written, enter- 
ing into the smallest details, sometimes, it 
must be allowed, with an almost tedious 
minuteness, yet which cannot be cond@mned ; 
as such details, often apparently unimportant 
in themselves, may be extremely useful in 
establishing a date, or in throwing a light 
upon some otherwise obscure point. As 
examples of the class of work of which we 
are speaking may be named the Lives of 
Sebastian Bach by C. H. Bitter and P. 
Spitta, Chrysander’s still incomplete book 
on Handel, Otto Jahn’s invaluable mono- 
graph on Mozart, and the thematic cata- 
logues of the works of Mozart and Weber 
compiled by Koéchel and Jahns respectively. 
It is a noteworthy fact that all such books 
have hitherto been written by German pens. 
A special characteristic of the Teutonic race 
seems to be its capacity for the laborious 
investigation of detail. The amount of 
work involved in the preparation of even 
a single volume of any one of the books 
named above cannot be imagined save 
by those who have read them. Onur lite- 
rary musicians in this country would 
hardly have the necessary patience for 
such drudgery; besides which the constant 
high pressure of life here is such as to 
render it impossible for any man engaged 
in the active duties of his profession to 
spare the requisite amount of time for the 
work, even were he willing to devote himself 
to it. 

Herr Pohl, the author of the work now 
under notice, is the librarian of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, at Vienna, and in 
that capacity has enjoyed more than ordi- 
nary advantages for the prosecution of the 
difficult task he has undertaken. It has 
been tolerably well known for some time in 
musical circles that he was engaged upon a 
complete biography and catalogue raisonné 
of the works of Haydn; and the appearance 
of his book has been awaited with consider- 
able curiosity. The part which is now be- 
fore us—the first section of volume 1— is 
about one-fourth of the whole; and we 
learn from the preface that the entire mate- 
rial of the remainder of the work is already 


collected, and that the author hopes that 


the whole publication will be completed by 
the end of the year 1878. The first section 
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contains rather more than 400 large octavo 
pages, precisely similar in size and type to 


the latest edition of Jahni’s “ Mozart.” 


It is a most difficult thing to give any 
adequate idea, within the limits of sucha 
notice as the present, of Herr Pohl’s most 
exhaustive work; and the difficulty arises 
from the extreme completeness of the book. 
The portion now before us embraces the 
first thirty-four years of Haydm’s life. We 
have first an account of his ancestors, a 


description of the village of Rohrau in which ' 


he was born, and all the details obtainable 
with regard to ‘his earlier years. We follow 
him to the school at Hainburg, where at the 
age of five he was taken by the schoolmaster 
Frankh, a distant relative of the family, who 
had remarked his evident talent for music, 
and who undertook to train him for the pro- 
fession. That the instruction he gave was 
thorough we learn from Haydn himself, who 
in his old age said of him, “I shall thank 
that man even in my grave for teaching me 
so much, thongh I often got more thrashing 
than dinner from him ” (p. 21). 

After two years’ residence at Hainburg, 
George Reutter, the director of the music 
at St. Stephen’s church in Vienna, came to 
the town in search of choristers. Herr 
Pohl gives us an amusing account (unfortu- 
nately too long for quotation) of his inter- 
view with little Joseph (p. 26), which re- 
sulted in his taking the lad back with him 
to Vienna. Here Haydn remained in the 
choir of St. Stephen’s till, in his eighteenth 
year his voice broke, and he lost his situa- 
tion. From this time till the year 1759, he 
led what his biographer describes as a “no- 
mad life;” and it was during this period 
that he received instruction from Porpora, 
whom he assisted by accompanying on the 
piano, while the old Italian gave his singing 
lessons. In return for his services Porpora 
taught him (in his own words) “the real 
foundations of composition.” That his post 
was not a very comfortable one we learn 
from the fact that he not only recetved 
copious abuse but even blows from his 
master. He submitted, however, cheerfully 
to these humiliations for the sake of the 
benefit he received from his lessons. 

We must forbear to follow Haydn’s career 
through the years that followed. In 1759 
he obtained an appointment as music-director 
to Count Morzin at Unter-Lukavec, near 
Pilsen ; and in 1761 he was offered by Prince 
Hsterhizy the post of second Capellmeister 
in his establishment at Eisenstadt. This 
may be regarded ‘as the turning-poimt in ‘his 
career. Free from anxiety as to his means 
of subsistence, with abundant leisure for 
composition, and with an orchestra at hand 
to try the effect of whatever he wrote, his 
genius rapidly developed. He himself said on 
this point (Pohl, p. 225) :— 

““My prince was contented with all my works, 
I received applause ; as conductor of an orchestra 


I could make , notice what uces 
and what weakens effect, improve, add, takeaway, 
or make ventures ; I was from the world, 


nobody near me could disturb or torment me, and 
so I could not help being original.” 

On the death of the prince’s chief Capell- 
meister, Werner, in 1766, Haydn succeeded 
him in his post ; and at this point the first 
section of Herr Pohl’s book concludes. We 





have given but a very hasty sketch of the 
biography, because we wished to leave our- 
selves space to say a few words about the 
book itself. Of this we can hardly speak 
teo highly. Those who know anything of 
Herr Pohl’s previous writings will be aware 
that he is one of the most careful and ac- 
curate of men; and, although we have, of 
course, no means of testing his accuracy as 
regards many parts of this book, there is 
the strongest internal evidence in its favour 
in the almost innumerable references to 
original authorities and documents to be 
found in the foot-notes. The work may be 
compared for completeness with Jahn’s 
“Mozart;” and higher praise it would be 
impossible to give it. 

To the musician, however, the most 
valuable part of the present volume will be 
the complete list of all Haydn’s compositions 
down to 1766, so far as they are known. 
It is in this department of the work that we 
have our only complaint to make about the 
book. Herr Pohl has given a partial “ the- 
matic catalogve,” when a complete one 
would have involved but little more trouble, 
and would have been of invaluable service. 
For instance, at pp. 290 sqq., he first fur- 
nishes a list of all the symphonies up to this 
date, and then, to our great disappointment, 
says (p. 294), “Here follow the opening 
bars of those symphonies about which 
there is something special to say.” Un- 
less Herr Pohl intends (and in his preface 
he gives no hint of such intention) to pub- 
lish a separate thematic catalogue of H»ydn’s 
works, we cannot help thinking it a thousand 
pities that when he had gone so far in the 
right direction he should not have gone 
farther. Many of the symphonies he has 
omitted are doubtless of nothing more than 
historical interest ; but it is quite conceivable 
that some of them may in these days of 
musical research, turn up unexpectedly— 
perhaps be published—and it would be most 
useful to be able at once to verify them and 
fix their date. Of course in the cases where 
the works are published, and easily obtain- 
able in some good edition, such as the com- 
plete edition of the piano sonatas by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, the mere reference to the 
numbers (as on p. 352) is sufficient, but 
where they are still in manuscript, the quo- 
tation of the first bars would be of great 
service. Is it too much to ask Herr Pohl 
to supply the omission in the second part of 
his volume? We would also suggest, as 
worthy of the author’s consideration, the 
advisability of his giving us in the last part 
of his book a separate classified index of all 
Haydn’s known compositions, with a refer- 
ence to the pages on which they are spoken 
of. In the absence of a regular thematic 
catalogue, such an index would be most 
useful. The author has, however, shown 
such a thorough acquaintance with his sub- 
ject and so much method in his arrange- 
ment that we may, we think, safely trust 
him to render his book as complete as it is 
possible for it to be made; it is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than call his atten- 
tion to these points, which, if these remarks 
should meet his eye, will doubtless receive 
due consideration. 

Apart from the poimt just mentioned, 
this analytical and critical portion of Herr 


mainder. 





Pohl’s book is of the highest possible 
interest. The anthor does not content him- 
self with a mere dry register of works, but 
gives some account, with copious musical 
quotations, of the more important of them ; 
besides which in an appendix three whole 
movements out of his earlier symphonies are 
reprinted entire. These are most valuable, 
as showing how early the composer attained 
to independence of thought and expression, 
and also as enabling us to trace, by com- 
parison with his later works, the gradual 
development of his genius. 

Herr Pohl’s style is clear and flowing, 
and (happily for us who are not Germans) 
free from those abominably involved sen- 
tences of twenty or thirty lines apiece in 
which many of his countrymen seem to 
delight. The author has, he tells us in his 
preface, endeavoured to write in such a 
manner as to interest non-musical as well as 
musical readers. It is no more than justice 
to him to say that he has succeeded. We 
conclude this imperfect notice by offering a 
most hearty welcome to the first instalment 
of by far the best book on Haydn that has 
yet been written, and by wishing Herr Pohl 
all success in bringing his laborious task to 
a speedy conclusion. This portion of the 
work has whetted our appetite for the re- 
EBENEZER Provt. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
Two novelties of importance were included in the 
scheme of last Saturday’s concert. The first of 
these was Bach’s Suite in B minor for stringed 
orchestra with a flute obbligato. Like all its com- 
— orchestral suites, it commences with a pre- 
ude and fugue, the style of which in the present 
work is singularly like that of Handel. I the 
fugue succeeds a series of seven short movements, 
mostly in dance forms, and distinguished by the 
quaint and graceful fancy which so invariably 
characterises Bach’s shorter movements. A cer- 
tain amount of monotony is inevitable from 
the fact that all the movements of a suite 
are in the same key. One of the most im- 
portant innovations in the sonata form, as dis- 
tinguished from the suite out of which it sprang, 
ic the variety obtained by the change of tonality 
in the various movements. For this we are pro- 
bably indebted to Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, the 
second son of Sebastian, an early example being 
found in his sonatas for piano. The performance 
of the suite was excellent; but it would have 
been materially improved had the work been played 
by only a small body of strings. Against some 
fifty stringed instruments a single flute has but a 
poor chance of making itself heard, excepting in 
the solo es ; and as Bach’s parts are gene- 
rally all of equal importance throughout, it is 
necessary that the balance should be very nicely 

if his effects are to be clearly brought 
out. Though in Pome overweighted Mr. Alfred 
Wells, who played the solo part in this work, did 


all the justice possible to composition. Mr. 


Wells for many years held the position of 
first flute in Mr. Manns’s orchestra, and by his 
excellent ormance on Saturday he showed 


himeelf ‘fully worthy of his responsible post. 

The second novelty on Saturday was a piano- 
forte concerto by Mr. J. F. Barnett. This work 
had been only once previously performed—at one 
of the Albert Hall concerts last winter. It may 
rank as a whole among the best works that the 
talented young composer has yet produced. Like 
most of Mr. Barnett’s writings it shows trace of 
the Mendelssohn influence, but this nowhere 
amounts to direct imitation. The concerto is 
constructed on pleasing subjects, is very clear in 
form, admirably written for the solo instrument, 
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and excellently scored for the orchestra. The work 
was conducted by the composer, and the solo part 
was played by his sister, Miss Emma Barnett. Of 
this young lady we have before had occasion to 

speak in terms of high praise; and never have we 
heard her to more advantage than on Saturday. That 
she played her brother’s not easy music con amore 
may be taken for granted; but there was besides 
a perfect mastery of all technical difficulties, and 
a finish of style which rendered her performance 
extremely enjoyable. We may safely predict for 
Miss Barnett a brilliant future. 

A third feature calling for notice at the present 
concert was the first appearance at Sy denham of 
Mr. Shakespeare, a young singer who, though com- 
paratively new to our concert-rooms, bids fair to 
take a high position. Gifted by nature with a 
tenor voice of very pleasing quality, he has culti- 
vated it carefully, and sings with much taste and 
yefinement. The other vocalist was Mdlle. Levier, 
an excellent singer, whose name will be familiar 
to our readers. The remaining instrumental pieces 
on Saturday were Mozart’s lovely symphony in E 
flat, and the overture to Masaniello. To-day 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, with the hitherto un- 
performed final chorus, is to be given. 

Enennzer Provr. 


Tue first appearance of Herr Joachim in London 
during the present season rendered the Monday 
Popular Concert specially attractive last Monday. 
It is so impossible to say anything new about the 
incomparable violinist that we shall not attempt 
it. His reception by a crowded audience was so 
enthusiastic as to show in what esteem he is 
deservedly held by all musicians. The programme 
of the last concert included Mendelssohn's fine 
quintett for strings in B flat (Op. 87), Beet- 
hoven’s stringed trio in © minor (Op. 9, No. 3), 
Schumann's Toccata (Op. 7) ge ylano solo, and 
Beethoven's sonata in G (Op. 30, N 0. 3), for piano 
and violin. Herr Joachim showed himself still in 
full possession of his unrivalled powers, and was 
ably supported in the stringed music by Messrs, 
L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti. The pianist 
was Mdlle. Krebs, and special mention must be 
made of her performance of Schumann’s Toccata, 
not only because it is one of the most difficult 
show-pieces ever written for the piano, but be- 
cause Mdlle. Krebs is, we believe, the only artist 
who has ever ventured to play it in public in this 
country. Being deservedly recalled after her very 
fine performance, she gave Schumann’s “ Traumes- 
wirren,” from the “ Phantasiestiicke,” as an 
encore. The vocal music at this concert was en- 
trusted to Miss Sophie Liéwe, who showed her 
= taste in her choice of songs by Schubert and 
rahms. Mr. Zerbini was the accompanist. 


Ir is not often that suburban concerts are of 
sufficient artistic importance to require notice in 
these columns; but when we find a local choral 
society endeavouring to diffuse the knowledge of 
high-class music instead of confining itself to the 
average répertoire of most institutions of the kind, 
the fact deserves recognition. We have therefore 
much pleasure in recording the concert given last 
Monday in the Shoreditch Town Hall by the 
Borough of Hackney Choral hide, con- 
ducted by Mr. George Ashmead, when Smart’s 
Bride of Dunkerron, and a miscellaneous selection, 
including among other pieces the overture to the 
Freischiitz and two movements from Haydn’s ninth 
symphony, were given on a scale of much com- 
pleteness, a full orchestra being engaged, and the 
solo parts being sung by Miss Mary Davies, and 
Messrs. W. Shakespeare and J. L. Wadmore. The 
whole programme was one reflecting great credit 
on the Society. For the next concert, on May 8, 
Prof. Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist is an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Watrer Bacue’s concert, announced in 
our last issue, took place on Thursda evening, 
too late for notice this week. We shall speak of 
it in detail in our next issue. 


The first and second parts of Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion de Faust have been recently given at the 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris. The work 
obtained an indisputable success, two movements 
being encored. No man met with more violent 
opposition during his lifetime than Hector Berlioz ; 
now that he is dead, the French public seem to be 
waking for the first time to a perception of his 
undeniable talent, not to say genius. 


Waener’s Rienzi has been produced at Madrid. 
The musical critics there speak but coolly of the 
music, while praising the rich instrumentation ; 
but the success of the opera with the public is 
said to have been decisive. 


Sassaroli, jealous of the success of Verdi's Aida, 
which he attributes chiefly to the machinations of 
the publisher, Ricordi, has thrown down the 
gauntlet alike to composer and publisher, by 
pledging himself to set the libretto of Aida to 
music, and produce a work which shall be at least 
as good as, if not better than, Verdi's. 


Tue New York Music Trade Review tells an 
amusing story of Dr. von Biilow, which is, we 
think, too characteristic not to be true. At one 
of the concerts in Chickering Hall, a singer whose 
style of performance may “probably be inferred 
from the Review speaking of her as “ Miss 
Mc Screachy” was followed by the Doctor. Ac- 
cording to his custom he played a short prelude 
before commencing his piece. On this occasion 
his prelude consisted of the baritone recitative 
from Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, the words of 
which begin “O Freunde, nicht diese Téne! ” 
The musicians present caught the allusion at 
once, and loud applause followed the humorous 
comment on the vocalist. 
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